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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


POPE LEO AND AMERICA. 


OPE LEO is said to have devoted more attention to the 
United States than was given by all his last five predecessors. 
“If Leo had never done anything else to entitle him to admiration 
as a statesman,” observes the Indianapolis /ourna/, “ his develop- 
ment ef the Catholic Church in America and his direction of its 
affairs wherever they touched the affairs of this republic would 
mark him as one of the great statesmen of his time.” The Boston 
Transcript prints an interesting 7‘sumé covering the history of 
Pope Leo’s relations with this country. We quote as follows: 


“ By giving the church in the United States an increased measure 
of independence, by closely and intelligently studying the institu- 
tions and national character of the American people, and by foster- 
ing educational institutions for American Catholics, the Pope 
strove earnestly to make the church a greater power in American 
life. In November, 1883, he held a council at Rome of the twelve 
American archbishops, and after long discussion’a plan was 
evolved for the Third Plenary Council, held the next year at Balti- 
more, the oldest archiepiscopal see in the country. This council, 
attended by eighty-six archbishops and bishops, promulgated many 
new decrees for the governing and policy of the church in the 
United States. The Pope was so much pleased with the work of 
the council that he conferred a cardinal’s hat upon Archbishop 
Gibbons of Baltimore, who presided over its deliberations. Upon 
this occasion the Pope said: ‘The flourishing state of Catholicity 
in the United States, which develops daily more and more, and the 
condition and form according to which the ecclesiastical canons 
of that country are formulated, advise us, or rather demand, that 
some of their prelates be received into the Sacred College.’ ” 

The papacy was urged soon after this to condemn the secret 
order of Knights of Labor, but was influenced by Cardinal Gib- 
bons not todo so. This incident proved to be but the forerunner 





of others involving labor problems and social theories. Says the 
writer in Zhe Transcript : 


“Controversy over the theories of Henry George involved the 
church for six years. Fr. Edward McGlynn, rector then of St. 
Stephen’s, one of the leading Catholic churches of New York City. 
was silenced by Archbishop Corrigan in 1886 for advocating the 
single tax. Upon refusing to go to Rome, altho he had appealed 
to the Congregation of the Propaganda, the priest was excommuni- 
cated, and for six years his priestly functions were in abeyance. 
Finally his case was reopened before Delegate Satolli, who ad- 
judged that he was not guilty of heresy, and he was restored to the 
priesthood and sent to a country parish on the banks of the Hud 
son. But the spread of the single-tax doctrines of George and the 
rapid growth of Socialism in Europe were to the mind of the Pope 
disturbing symptoms of social disorder. He accordingly issued, 
on May 15, 1891, the most elaborate and thoughtful of all his 
encyclicals, in which the single-tax theory and the propositions of 
Socialism are exhaustively examined and condemned. They are 
pronounced to be contrary to the teachings of religion and subver- 
sive to the best interests of the human race. The sanctity of pri- 
vate property in lands and in the rewards of labor is declared to be 
essential to the maintenance of private rights.” 


One of the most important of Pope Leo’s innovations in refer- 
ence to the American church was his appointment of an apostolic 
delegate at Washington. Our authority writes on this point: 


“For years the organization of the Catholic Church in the United 
States had been a benevolent paternal despotism. The difficulty 
and expense of taking and pursuing appeals to Rome had made the 
bishops practically dictators. Knowledge of the canon law was 
limited, remonstrances were readily construed into disrespect, and 
priests either did not know their rights or dared not assert them. 
Archbishop Satolli arrived in the United States in October, 1892, 
as the official representative of the Pope at the World’s Fair. He 
filled this position with grace and distinction, and turned his atten- 
tion to his mission within the church of settling difficulties between 
priests and bishops. At first there was talk of resistance to his 
authority, but his powers were promptly strengthened, and the 
Pope created him delegate apostolic, with full power to act for the 
papacy in all cases. Asa result, in three years he infused caution 
into prelates who were inclined to overestimate their authority, and 
reinstated many priests who had been condemned by their bishops, 
some because they were innocent and some because they had been 
too severely punished. It has been cleverly said that he converted 
despotic bishops into constitutional bishops. In 1896 he was re- 
called to Rome asa cardinal, and his place here filled by Arch- 
bishop Sebastian Martinelli, who continued his work in the same 
lines until he was succeeded by Mgr. Falconio. Cardinal Satolli, 
who when he came here could speak no English, showed himself 
more in sympathy with American ideas than many American 
bishops, and as the favorite and personal representative of the 
Pope he created a very favorable impression of the liberal ten- 
dencies of his holiness.” 


In the questions raised by the Spanish War, Pope Leo was 
called upon to exercise all his powers of diplomacy: and some of 
the more difficult problems, such as that of the Philippine friars, 
are still unsettled. We quote, in conclusion: 


“In November, 1901, Leo XIII. addressed a letter to ‘his vener- 
able brother Placide Louis Chapelle, Archbishop of New Orleans,’ 
congratulating him on the fulfilment of his mission to the Philip- 
pines and with his having measured up to the trust the pontiff 
placed in him. 

“In the following year, on the last day of May,a mission arrived 
in Rome, sent to the pontiff by the President of the United States 
to regulate interests of a religious character regarding the Philip- 
pines. The civil governor of the Philippines, Hon. William H. 
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Tatt, was at the head of this mission; the other members of it were 
Right Rev. Thomas O’Gorman, bishop of Sioux Falls; Mr. James 
Smith, judge of the Supreme Court of Manila, and General Porter. 
Cardinal Rampolla received the mission two days after its arrival, 
and the Pope granted an audience three days later. At the latter 
Governor Taft presented to the Pope a letter from President 
Roosevelt and all the published works of the President. 

“The mission was followed by the appointment of a delegate 
apostolic, Mgr. Guidi, to the Phillippines. He arrived at Manila 
in November, 1902, and in presenting his credentials to the gover- 
nor declared that the scope he had in view was the same as that 
of the governor—the settlement of affairs that concern important 
interests in those islands, the governor working in the name of the 
civil authority and he in the religious. A papal bull for the rear- 
rangement and extension of dioceses and other provisions for 
ecclesiastical administration followed the arrival of the delegate. 
The attitude of the Vatican toward the inevitable rearrangement 
in the islands was reasonable, so far as its claims on behalf of the 
church, while the appointment of American bishops to four of the 
Philippine dioceses showed the Vatican’s continued purpose to 
work in harmony with the plans of the United States Government.” 

There have been no diplomatic relations between the papacy and 
this Government since the capture of Rome by King Victor Em- 
manuel in 1869. In view of this fact, special significance is at- 
tached by some papers to Secretary Hay’s cablegram of condo- 
lence to the Vatican. “This is the first time,” remarks the New 
York World, “ that officials of the United States have recognized 
the existence of the Pope since he lost his temporal power more 
than a third of a century ago. The action of the Secretary of 
State has raised the question whether the United States has not 
recognized the papacy.” The New York //era/d, however, thinks 
that “direct recognition was given, officially, in honor of the high 
esteem in which this Government held the departed pontiff,” and 
that “ it is not taken necessarily to mean to establish a precedent.” 


WHO WILL BE THE NEXT POPE? 


S bees conclave of cardinals called to elect a successor to the 

late Pope Leo begins its deliberations in the Vatican this 
week, and, in advance of its opening, is the subject of widespread 
comment and speculation in American newspapers. The past few 
days, as the New York /vening Post remarks, “have brought 
forth enough rash predictions to wreck the reputations of a whole 
army of journalists.” 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford, the well-known American novelist, 
writes interestingly of “Pope Leo’s Successor” in /verybody's 
Magazine (August). He is conceded to be well qualified to dis- 
cuss this theme, as he isa devout Roman Catholic and was ap- 
pointed the biographer of Leo XIII. by the aged pontiff himself. 
Mr. Crawford declares at the outset of his article: 


“Many issues depend on the character and capacity of the next 
occupant of St. Peter’s throne, and predictions of all sorts, more 
or less sensible, are made concerning the result of the election. 
Many of these predictions are absurd in the extreme, others are 
somewhat better founded, none have any element of certainty. | 
shall here attempt to convey to my readers as much information as 
possible about the most conspicuous members of the College of 
Cardinals, and more particularly concerning the Italians among 
them. For it is from among the latter that the popes have chiefly 
been chosen, since the ‘Captivity of Avignon,’ and without a sin- 
gle exception since the Council of Trent; and as there was no de- 
parture from this custom of electing an I talian in the last conclave 
tho it was the first one held under a hostile government after the 
fall of the temporal power, it is not to be expected that any change 
will now take place, since the Holy See has found a way, however 
unwillingly, of coexisting with the Government of Italy for more 
than thirty years, and since no new development could possibly 
justify any attempt at a violent solution of the ‘Roman question.’ 

“ Besides, and overlooking all other considerations, I need only 
“point out that the College of Cardinals is composed of thirty-seven 
Italians and only twenty-six members of other nationalities, who 
would always be a minority, even if we suppose that they could all 
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agree together in voting for a non-Italian pope, which is practically 
inconceivable.” 


Passing in review the cardinals whom he deems in any degree 
eligible for the papacy, Mr. Crawford names Vannutelli, Rampolla, 
Sarto, Svampa, Ferrari, Ferrata, and Gotti. He is disposed to 
regard most seriously the claims of the last named, and writes of 
him: 


“Perhaps few men are more generally looked upon as eligible 
than Cardinal Girolamo Maria Gotti. Since his appointment as 
prefect of the Congregation of Propaganda, in succession to the 
late Cardinal Ledochowski, he has been in closer intercourse with 
Leo XIII. than formerly. He is most certainly a man of superior 
endowments; he is extremely wel! versed in theology and canon 
law, and his talents are at once profound and versatile; in charac- 
ter he is both gentle and energetic, in manner affable, at heart a 
lover of justice, in council cool and wise. He is a majestic figure 
in his white Carmelite monk’s gown, and there is a look of kindly 
peace in his face. The obscurity of his early monastic life en- 
hances the affectionate esteem in which he is held by the other 
cardinals. He was suddenly brought from the silence of his cell 
to Rome, to be raised almost directly to the cardinalate, after one 
short mission to Brazil, and the monastic humility and simplicity, 
which are a second nature with him, make his high merit more 
conspicuous, and confer upon him the sort of power which is not 
feared but loved. Tho so long a monk, he seems to possess a 
thorough knowledge of the world, and, tho he has lived a great 
part of his life in the solitude of the cloister, he has a marvelous 
power of winning affection and trust from all who know him. He 
has not been long at the head of the Propaganda, but his manage- 
ment is both keen and wise, and the opinions he expresses in the 
other congregations to which he belongs are remarkable for their 
simple clear-sightedness and wholesome wisdom. Leo XIII. 
showed attachment for him, and esteemed him ‘so highly, accord- 
ing to report, as to designate him as his probable successor. This 
may or may not be exactly true, but the Catholic Church could 
scarcely have a better head and leader. I think thata certain prej- 
udice which now undoubtedly exists against the choice of a monk 
for the papal throne may prove an obstacle in the way of Cardinal 
Gotti’s election; but this is a purely personal opinion, and one 
which it is to be hoped will prove to be mistaken.” 


In the matter of papal elections, however, it is often the unex- 
pected that happens. “It is well not to forget,” concludes Mr. 
Crawford, “ that the last may be first and the first may be last. . . . 
It may be that the ‘Man of God’ destined to succeed is still an ob- 
scure monk or parish priest, in some remote corer of Italy.” 

The Baltimore American calls attention to the unique place 
which Cardinal Gibbons will fill at the coming papal conclave: 


“He will sit as the executive head and the representative of the 
millions of Catholics in America, his presence at the conclave 
being at once historic and important. He will be the first repre- 
sentative of the Catholics of America to have participated in the 
high duty of choosing a pope, and while his labors will not be con- 
spicuous, they will be of surpassing imterest to countless numbers 
of Americans. 

“Seated in the conclave, Cardinal Gibbons will find himself 
unable to forget that it was Pope Leo XIII. who conferred upon 
him the red hat; that it was Leo XIII. who has sustained him in 
his efforts to liberalize the administration of the affairs of the 
church in America so that there might be no conflict between 
church and state; and that it was Leo XIII. who fully appreciated 
the importance of the American branch of the church and labored 
for its advancement and the reconciliation of all differences as to 
things spiritual and things temporal. The American cardinal will 
therefore approach the duty of voting for a successor to Leo XIII. 
under unusual circumstances. 

“The American people have no candidate for the papacy in the 
sense that the Government is concerned in the succession as are 
the governments of Europe. All that America wishes is that the 
new pope will be a man as broad-minded, liberal, appreciative, and 
as kindly disposed toward the American branch of the church as 
Leo XIII. has been. If a man of this kind is chosen the cordial 
relations which have always subsisted under our tenets of religious 
freedom and the absolute separation of church and state between 
Catholics and Protestants may be continued and augmented. The 
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“THE DOOR IS OPEN, GENTLEMEN, GET IN AS MUCH AS YOU CAN,” 
—Leip. in the Detroit News. 
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“OPEN AND SHET.” 
—C, G. Bushin the New York World. 


THE MANCHURIAN SITUATION IN CARTOON. 


election of one less generously and intelligently disposed toward 
the church in America might, however, be fraught with grave con- 
sequences, and for this reason it is to be hoped that, while the in- 
terests of other nations are paramount to ours, the influence of 
Cardinal Gibbons will have that weight in the conclave to which 
the importance of the American branch of the church entitles it.” 


KING EDWARD’S VISIT TO IRELAND. 


ITH such enthusiasm as, according to the Dublin corre- 
spondent of the London 77mes, “ has not been witnessed 
anywhere in this generation,” the people of Dublin greeted King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra on their entrance to that city on 
July 21. The visit was made by the sovereign as a demonstration 
of good-will and of practical interest in the welfare of Ireland and 
the Irish people. The welcome he received is regarded by many 
of the American papers as a recognition not only of his amiable 
qualities, but of his support of the Irish land bill, which by a 
happy coincidence passed its third reading in the British House of 
Commons by the overwhelming majority of 317 to 20, on the day 
of the King’s arrival in Ireland. The whole reception, however, 
was marred somewhat by the death of the Pope, as well as by the 
hostile attitude of the Dublin city council, which refused to pre- 
sent an address of welcome to the royal pair. The Philalielphia 
Record comments : 

“The warmth of the Irish people’s reception should more than 
compensate King Edward for the coolness of the local Irish politi- 
cians; it should also fortify him to endure with equanimity the 
perfunctory addresses and other tiresome welcomes offered him by 
the ‘ruling’ classes and those who claim to hold a monopoly in 
Ireland of loyalty to their sovereign. The men who speed the 
plow, the real sons of Irish soil, knew that King Edward spoke 
truth when he said on stepping ashore at Kingstown that ‘a new 
era is opening for Ireland.’ The ‘ruling’ class showed themselves 
to be unaware of the fact that the war was over, by offering a body- 
guard of Scotland Yard trusties to shield the visiting monarch; 
tho the statesmen of the Dublin city council pretended to have 
heard nothing of a truce, but the Irish populace and English Ed- 
ward were better informed. ‘All the protection I want I shall 
receive from the people,’ was the King’s reply to the chief of de- 
tectives, and there was not a man in the crowd at Dublin who 
would not have given his life to make the words good.” 


The actions of the members of the Dublin city council can not 


be regarded as expressing the sentiment of the people, remarks 


the Philadelphia /zguczrer, for“ they represent in part the maneuvers 
of rival politicians, and in other part they reflect the animosities 
of a small body of irreconcilables to whom anything English is 
anathema, and who even regret the impending passage of the Irish 
land bill, because it promises to establish a peace wherein their 


occupation will be gone.” The New York 77mes declares: 


“ Despite the many and serious grievances which the Irish have 
suffered in the administration of the United Kingdom, there has 
remained in their hearts a curious loyalty to the empire and a 
vital pride in its power and scope and splendor, as the unsurpassed 
bravery of Irish troops on a hundred battle-fields testifies. With 
the removal of the worst of the grievances, this feeling is likely to 
increase in fervor and in tenacity. The land bill, the passage of 
which is now secure, is certainly such a removal. It tends to re- 
lieve the Irish of the most serious obstacles to indusirial freedom 
and reasonable prosperity. It opens the way for the thrifty to be- 
come the owners of land in quantities and on terms that make 
profitable agriculture possible. It does this without turning the 
former landowners into a hostile class, and especial provisions 
are made to induce residence of former landowners in Ireland. 
And the crowning virtue of the plan is that it has been worked out 
by the voluntary consultation and agreement of all the parties in 
interest. It is in reality the work of the most intelligent and capa- 
ble of the representatives of both sides who have prepared the 
measure to which Parliament gives legal sanction. It is at once 
generous on the part of the Government, which assumes very 
heavy expense and still heavier responsibility, and mainly on the 
part of the Irish, who acknowledge their debt and pledge their 
honor to the discharge of it. 

“It is said in England that the King has been extremely solici- 
tous that this noble effort at pacification through justice should be 
intimately associated with his reign, and that he has used his influ- 
ence in promoting its success. If this be so, he shows that he has 
learned the way to the hearts of the Irish people and deserves their 
cordial welcome.” . 

Many of the Irish papers maintain their usual attitude of hostil- 
ity. The Dublin Freeman says that the business of decorating 
Dublin streets and public establishments for the King’s visit was 
entrusted to English contractors and workmen. “One of the chief 
incentives,” declares Zhe /reeman,“ held out to the Nationalist 
workmen of Dublin why they should give sanction to the presenta- 
tion of addresses and participate in other demonstrations of wel 
come was that the advent of the King and Queen would afford a 
large measure of much-needed employment.” Zhe /rish World 


(New York) declares that “ it is good and gratifying that the deco- 
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rations for the English King are not Irish, even in the putting up 
of them.” “The whole atfair.” it adds, “and the management of 
it, from beginning to end and top to bottom—the loyalty and deco- 
rations, loyalists and decorators—all are English, and Ireland has 
nothing to do with the business.” ‘The same paper says further: 

“ Nobody in Ireland will have to do with the loyal address busi- 
ness except landlords, Orangemen, castle officials, and a few 
Shoneen Irishmen here and there who are hankering after titles of 
‘honor,’ as they are called. The great mass of the Irish popula- 
tion are not a bit loyal to the English King, nor will they be any 
more loyal after the land bill. They want something besides the 
land, and they will have to get it before they turn ‘loyal,’ if ever 
they so turn under any circumstances, which is doubtful.” 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE LABOR-UNION. 


JRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S letter to Secretary Cortelyou, 
directing the reinstatement of William A. Miller, an employee 
in the Government printing-office who was removed because he 
had been expelled from a local bookbinders’ union, is generally 
commended by the press of the country. In the opinion of the 
New York 77mes, it “asserts the only position which it is possible 
for a public official to maintain with reference to combinations of 
labor.” The Baltimore American reviews this case as follows: 


“The case of William A. Miller, which has just been closed 
through two departments of the public service at Washington, is 
educational. Miller was employed in the Government Printing- 
Office, and gave information to a member of Congress showing 
how the expense of that department might be reduced. His plan 
for effecting the reduction contemplated a decrease in the number 
of employees, and for pointing out how a saving might be effected 
in that manner he was very promptly expelled from the union of 
bookbinders, of which he was a member. Following his expulsion 
by the union he was dismissed by Public Printer Palmer from the 
government employ; the fact of his expulsion from the union being 
the only cause assigned for his dismissal. 

“Miller appealed his case to the Civil-Service Commission and 
to the President, holding that his dismissal was in violation of the 
The matter was investigated by the commis- 
sion, which sustained Miller’s contention, and informed the public 
printer that his action in dismissing the man was illegal. The 
President's investigation proceeded through the office of Secretary 
Cortelyou, of the Department of Commerce and Labor, and re- 
sulted in a finding of facts substantially as alleged by Miller in his 
appeal. Mr. Cortelyou reported the facts to the President, and in 
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One harvest hand arrived on an early train.—News item from Great 
3end, Kansas 
Naughton in the Minneapolis 7rzbune. 
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a vigorous letter Mr. Roosevelt has ordered Miller’s immediate 
reinstatement. It is the President's letter which is so deserving of 
attention, and which will stand as a rule of interpretation on the 
relations that must exist between the Government and labor-unions, 
“In that letter the President rules that the dismissal of Miller 
was illegal, since it was not effected for the improvement of the 
public service, but merely to gratify and appease the enmity of a 
labor-union, and then continues: ‘There is no objection to the em- 
ployees of the Government Printing-Office constituting themselves 
into a union if they so desire, but no rules or resolutions of that 
union can be permitted to override the laws of the United States.’ 
And in a supplementary letter the President, after citing the award 
of the anthracite coal-strike commission, in which it was held 
that ‘no person shall be . discriminated against on account of 
membership or non-membership in any labor organization, and 
that there shall be no discrimination against or interference with 
any employee who is nota member of any labor organization by 
members of such organization,’ says that ‘this commission was 
dealing with labor organizations working for private employers, 
and adds: ‘It is, of course, mere elementary decency to require 
that all the government departments shall be handled in accord- 
ance with the principles thus clearly and fearlessly enunciated.’ ” 
The bookbinders’ union, on its side, claims that President 
Roosevelt has not acted fairly; that he ordered the reinstatement 
of Miller without a proper investigation into the facts of the case ; 
and that there was good and sufficient reason for the expulsion of 
Miller from the union. The public printer announces that he will 
take up the charges against Miller immediately, and a final solu- 


tion of the questions at issue is looked for at an early date. 


GENERAL WOOD’S PROMOTION. 
~HE tone of hostility and suspicion which has characterized so 
much of the recent press comment on Gen. Leonard Wood 
is very noticeable in newspaper views of his newly announced pro- 
motion to a major-generalship. The Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal (Dem.), indeed, goes so far as to dub him a “ military fakir, 
the friend of the incomparable Bellairs, and beneficiary of the Jai 
Alai gambling syndicate”; and the Springtield Repudlican (Ind.) 
says: “ The elevation of Leonard Wood to a major-generalship in 
the regular army of the United States can be explained only on 
the ground of his personal friendship with the President.” The 
Philadelphia Pwdlic Ledger (Ind.) says: 


‘Leonard Wood was appointed an assistant surgeon in the army 
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Farm help being scarce, city boarders in the country had better look 
out. 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


KANSAS AND THE CARICATURISTS 
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MR. BRYAN—* There, what did I tell you? Cleveland’s a Republican 
at heart!” —Bradley in the Chicago News. 
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“S-H-H! WILLY.” 
C. G. Bush in the New York World 


MR. CLEVELAND AND ‘* RACE SUICIDE.” 


in 1886, and became a surgeon five years later: he assisted Mr. 
Roosveelt in recruiting a volunteer regiment in 1898, and was com- 
missioned its colonel in May of that year. He participated ina 
three months’ campaign, being in action twice—at Las Guasimas, 
where he led his command into an ambush, and at San Juan Hill, 
where his part was probably praiseworthy, but by no means con- 
spicuous. He was, however, made a brigadier-general of volun- 
teers in July. In December he was created a major-general of 
volunteers, having risen from captaincy in precisely eight months. 
General Lawton, a hero of many wars, was removed that Wood 
might be made governor of Santiago. and later 


“It is objected that without having had any technical—and that 
ineans West Point—training for army command Wood is liable, if 
he lives, to be chief of staff and virtual commander ot the Ameri- 
can armies for fifteen years—most probably years of profound 
peace. But what of the antecedent military education of George 
Washington before he took the oifice of commander-in-chief of the 
continental armies? What of Old Hickory Jackson—when did he 
go to West Point or command more than a ragged regiment of 
Tennessee mountaineers before he became the foremost fight 
ing general of his times? 


“The people see in Leonard Wood the 





General Brooke, a soldier whose gallant ser- 
vices ran back to 1861, gave way that he might 
become governor of Cuba. : 

“Promotion at this rate has never before 
been heard of in. the military service of the 
United States. If it were the result of the 
most brilliant military achievements, of great 
conquests, marvelous strategy, masterly han- 
dling of armies, it would still be astonishing. 
But it is the result, according to the only justi- 
fication advanced for it, of civil administrative 
work. If he lives, General Wood will com- 
mand the army of the United States at least 
fifteen years. He is without military educa 
tion; he has never displayed any special mili- 
tary ability.” 

The Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), on the 
other hand, says: 

“It is easy enough for those who know only 
by hearsay of the career of General Wood 
to speak disparagingly of his services. But 
those who were in the best position to see him 








man of a great occasion who was equal to it. 
He served well, honestly, and effectively. 
For that they will applaud the wisdom and 
justice of his promotior 


A CONSERVATIVE LABOR 
LEADER. 

“THE sudden death of . M. Arthur, grand 

chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, while speaking at a banquet in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. removes a labor leader 
of an unusual type. “Organized labor has 
lost the best leader it ever had in the country,” 
according to the opinion of the Baltimore 
American. He was at once “the most con- 
servative and virile force” in the ranks of 
American trades-unionism, says the New Or 
leans 77mes-Democrat. The New York Com- 


mercial Advertiser gives the following ac 








in the very maelstrom of the duties devolved 
upon him at Santiago and Havana, and now 
in the Philippines, can never be convinced 
that he was but a carpet-knight in his environ- 
ment and is the happy victim of unreasoned presidential favoritism. 

“England, France, Germany, Spain, and other great countries 
have conferred even higher honors, orders, crosses, jeweled garters, 
promotions, estates, and peerages upon men who have done no 
more arduous and faithful work than Leonard Wood did for the 
United States in Cuba. A notable case of almost equivalent value 
was that of Sir Henry Wood in India, and to whose labors England 
to this day owes the redemption of her colonial power and prosper- 
ity in that land from the odium that weighed upon it from the days 
of Warren Hastings. 


Grand Chief of the 


THE LATE P. 
Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, 


count of his career: 


M. ARTHUR, 


“P.M. Arthur, chief of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, was the best ex- 
ample this country has yet furnished of the 
shrewd, able, and conservative labor leader, who by those qualities 
gained the respect and confidence not only of the men whose leader 
he was, but of the corporations with whom he dealt. The union 
he represented may be accounted the strongest in the country, not 
only in organization, but in the quality of men that are members of 
it. Its organization and that of its kindred unions, which are 
nearly as strong—the Locomotive Firemen and Railway Conduc 
tors—was the work of Arthur. To his wisdom and conservatism 
must be credited the small number of strikes the brotherhood has 
had, which fact, however, does not mean that the interests of the 
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organization have suffered. Probably the engineers have got more 
out of the employing corporations than any other similar body of 
men, but these advantages have been obtained through business 


like ne 


" 
pioyers 


gotiations and by the 
that 


would not be broken. 


knowledge on the part of the em 
agreement was made for a certain time it 
Arthur, like had his bit- 
nemies within and without the was accused 
out to the 


ind, earlier still, 


once an 
all successful men, 
Brotherhood. He 
Burlington at the of that disastrous 
to the True it is that he muponed 
both of these strikes, prophesying the failure which came; but the 
best proof that, once war was declared, he worked for the interests 
ot the eng 


ter ¢ 
ot selling 
strike, ; 


time 
Reading. 


ineers, is that no really serious effort was ever made to 
displace him from leadership. This is all the more striking 
Arthur for years had been accounted a rich man, and had 
his money since he labor leader. His wealth, 
however, came for the most part from shrewd real-estate specula- 
tion in Cleveland, and never served to prejudice the majority of the 
members of the union against him.” 


since 


made became a 


e 
The ( hicago Record Herald thinks that Mr. 


membered chiefly on account of the 


Arthur will be re- 
methods by which his suc- 


cesses were won, and it enumerates these methods as follows: 


“He did not countenance violence. 

“He would have nothing to do with the sympathetic strike. 

“He did not make irrational demands upon the railroad com- 
panies, and he knew that every injury he did to the earning capacity 
of the companies reduced their ability to raise wages. 

He was quick and bold and firm. When he fought the rail- 
roads, when he led great strikes, he exerted his power unhesita- 
tingly to its full degree, but he aimed always to keep within the 
limits of law and order and good citizenship.” 


The very characteristics, however, which evoke eulogy in con- 
servative circles are held by the radical papers to have disqualified 
Mr. Arthur for great leadership. The New York Daz/y People 
(Socialist) regards him as “the most perfect type of the old-style 
idea of Unionism,” and as a man whose activities were of greater 
advantage to capitalists than to workingmen.” And _ the 
People (Socialist) says : 


Erie 


It will be observed that the chorus of lament arises not from 
the ranks of the organized labor of which the deceased was held to 
be a representative, but rather from those whose hostility to 
organized labor was, and still is, persistent and notorious. Every 
capitalist exploiter who loudly proclaimed his toleration of labor- 
unions provided they were conducted to his liking, seems to be a 
sinc ere mourner for Chief Arthur. 

“This is the best evidence that Arthur, so far as he was able, 
managed to suit the capitalists in his methods of conducting the 
affairs of the workers, or at least that part of them who had plac ed 
their business in his special charge. It is not strange that those 
whose interests he served so well should regret his death.” 
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A WOMAN'S INDICTMENT OF PRESENT-DAY 
MARITAL RELATIONS. 
; ee 


from time immemorial, and has been answered in all kinds 


question, “Is Marriage a Failure?” has been debated 


of ways. One of the latest and ablest writers to deal with this 
problem, or one closely akin to it, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 


is of the opinion that the 





marital relation is a fail- 





ure, and is bound to be so, 
for woman at least, so 
long as it is maintained 
on its present basis. The 
reason, she thinks, lies in 
the fact that this relation 
is so one-sided. A wo- 
man’s husband is expect- 
ed to be “all the world” 
to her, whereas the hus- 
band, on his side, has his 
wife and a world as well. 
Says Mrs. Gilman (in 


The Independent, July 9): 





told us, 
in varied bursts of rap- 
turous confidence, that 
Love is enough. Happy 
lovers, submerged for the 
time being in this dom- 
inant emotion, each fond- 
ly assure the other that 
‘all the world’ 
toheror him. As a figure of speech, aptly describing the depth 
of a feeling, it is true enough. As a continuing condition it is in 
his case not true, fortunately; and, in her case, true. most unfor- 
tunately. : 

“And why unfortunately? 

“Because one man—were he Adonis, Apollo, or 
himself- 


“Poets have 














CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 
Woman needs “something more” 
domestic life, she maintains. 


than 


he or she is 


Prince Perlino 
is not the world; and it strains him to be used as such.” 


Mrs. Gilman proceeds to illustrate her point of view as follows: 


“Here is Mrs. Perlino, perfectly happy with her husband; lov- 
ing him, admiring him, finding no fault with him as a husband; 
but when a husband is expected also to be a world he is open to 
criticism. 

“There are, of course, her children, perfectly satisfactory as 
children, but also subject to this unreasonable demand that they 
be the world to her. 

“There is the house, a good house, an extensive house, but only 
a crippled mouse or an unenterprising wood stick could make a 
world of it. Yet husband, house, and children taken together, the 
hasband bearing the brunt of it, are expected to meet this extor- 
tionate requisition to be ‘ the world’ to her. 

“She must satisfy through them every want of a highly devel- 
oped human being, a social being ; and she diligently tries to do it. 

“The house she rapidly and continually traverses, filling and 
overfilling it with all manner of things; arranging and rearranging 
them with tireless enthusiasm; soiling them and cleaning them in 
endless alternation—the systole and diastole of the domestic heart. 

“To the children she devotes herself with passion, a sleepless 
vigilance, an unrelaxing care. Well she knows that her status as a 
mother is measured by the intensity and continuity of her devotion 
—not at all by its results. 

“And the husband—the well-loved husband—if any want re- 
mains unsatisfied after the service of the house and the society of 
the children, he must fill it. 

“Every uneasy longing, every unsatisfied ambition, 
ving for companionship, he must satisfy. 

“She, in spite of a full day of work and care, in spite of being 
tired, is not content. 

“Her occupations, her interests, her 
but not wide. 

“They are the first, the closest in life; but life has many more. 
The woman is satisfied with her husband as the man is satisfied 


every cra- 


responsibilities, are deep, 
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with his wife. The mother is satisfied with her children as the fa- 
ther is satisfied with his. They both love and enjoy their home. 

“But just as the man, howsoever well pleased with his family 
and home, needs something more, so does the woman, equally well 
pleased, also need something more. Both are citizens of the world 
as well as members of the family, both need the larger general re- 
lations of life as well as the smaller personal ones.” 


We quote, in conclusion: 


“It is not true that Love‘ is of man’s life thing apart—’tis 
woman’s whole existence.’ It is nobody’s whole existence. It is 
a vital part of everybody’s existence, beautiful, natural, sweet, 
indispensable—but not all. Here we have a large common ground 
of explanation for much of the unhappiness in marriage so general 
in our life to-day; under which women suffer most, and for which 
men are most blamed. The woman suffers most in an unhappy 
marriage because she has no other life from which to draw strength 
and practical consolation. She may try to drown her trouble in 
religion—and religious monomania among home-bound women is 
painfully common—or she may seek consolation in ‘ society,’ in ex- 
citement, and amusement. 

“But a man has his work to take pleasure in, to take pride in, to 
gratify ambition, to obtain profit, to fill out the varied wants and 
impulses of his nature. He has the world as well as the woman, 
and with them both gets on more comfortably. She has only the 
man. He is the world to her—or she thinks he is; and she makes 
him miserable as well as herself in trying to drag out of one never 
so worthy man the satisfaction which a human creature can only 
find in full human life. We shall have far happier marriages, hap- 
pier homes, happier women, and happier men when both sexes 
realize that they are human, and that humanity has far wider duties 
and desires than those of the domestic relations. 

“A wise fulfilment of these broader social relations will make a 
far more healthy and reasonable woman, and a healthy, reasonable 
woman will not expect of any man alive that he be to her lover, 
husband, friend, avd world.” 





MENACES TO OUR MORAL FREEDOM. 


ORAL freedom in this country is waning, and if action in the 

premises be not speedily taken, it may disappear entirely, 

according to 7he Jndependent (New York), which begins its edi- 
torial consideration of the subject in the following words: 


“We ought to have in America the broadest moral freedom. 
Our traditions and our institutions are favorable. The colonists 
who laid the foundations for the republic were men who sought 
both religious and political liberty, and were not afraid to fight for 
the one or the other. The men of the Revolution and of the Con- 
stitutional Convention broke down the obstacles which centuries 
of class privilege had built in the way of men who would rise from 
humble station to position and success. The men of the Civil War 
destroyed the legal basis of slavery. We have become a powerful 
as well as an independent people, and as a politically democratic 
people it is for ourselves to say what restrictions upon individual 
conduct we will impose and what we will no longer tolerate. We 
can be in every meaning of the word as free as we wish to be.” 


Yet were the question asked, “Are we free?” “almost any 
thoughtful man must hesitate before he answers ” for reasons 
which our authority thus states: 


“Not a week goes by without some new revelation of the con 
straint which men of broad culture and sincere minds feel in at- 
tempting to present the truth as they see it to an American congre- 
gation. The developments in commerce and industry have not 
been cheering to those who regard individual liberty as not only a 
sacred right, but also an indispensable utility. And what can we 
say of that wholesale denial of political freedom guaranteed by the 
Constitution which we are now permitting throughout the southern 
half of our national domain?” 


And in answer to the question: “Have we . . . any real free- 
dom of speech in America?” The /ndependent is constrained to 
reply : 

“The law permits freedom almost to the extent of license; but 
the thousands of organizations which have sprung up to foster 
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‘causes’ innumerable have created a law outside the law which is 
becoming more tyrannical than courts or legislatures would in these 
days dare to be. What trade-unjpnist dares to speak his mind 
about the preposterous iniquities sometimes associated with sym- 
pathetic strikes? What politician dares to say what he thinks of 
the machine and the boss? What teacher in the public school 
dares to express his opinion of the text-books in history that are 
forced upon him by patriotic organizations, or the text-books in 
physiology that are forced upon him by ‘ temperance inebriates ’? 
Have we freedom of conduct? Do men and women in America 
show as much vigorous independence in their domestic arrange- 
ments, their social relationships, their friendships, and in their 
moral example as our kinsmen in England do, where, we are wont 
to imagine, the reverence for tradition and the fear of Mrs. Grundy 
are serious barriers to individual independence? The question is 
at least a fair one. 

“The truth, we fear, is that there has grown up in America a 
moral tyranny of the multitude over the individual which is mani- 
festing itself in many dangerous ways. The mob spirit, culmina- 
ting in a lynching, is only the extreme manifestation of mass tyr- 
anny. The mischief begins whenever an individual, whomsoever 
he is, hesitates to express his independent judgment on any ques- 
tion of thought, morals or policy, if it happens to differ from the 
‘views,’ of his neighbors, or hesitates to live his own life in his 
own way for no better reason than that people will think him rad- 
ical or queer. 

“Moral freedom, the spring and fountainhead of institutional 
liberty, has its source in moral courage; and moral courage exists 
only when men dare in good conscience to question the moral 
judgments, as well as the business or political judgments, of the 
majority. This is a fundamental ethical truth which ‘ good’ com- 
munities are ever in danger of forgetting.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


IF Mr. Cleveland makes the race against President Roosevelt next year, 
honors will be about even on the full baby-carriage issue.—7he Washing- 
ton Post. 

UNTIL the President does a horseback stunt of ninety miles in nine hours 


the cowboy vote may be considered as leaning Milesward.—7he Washing- 
ton Post. 


AT this season of the year multitudes of people are paying from $10 to 
$25 a week at summer hotels for the privilege of being deprived of the 
comforts of home.—-7he Hartford Post. 


SCIENTISTS at Boston have discovered that a certain kind of music will 
paralyze the mosquito. We know the kind; the little girl calls it her piano 
exercise.—7he Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


His NARROW LocGic.—“If I had my way,” said the man of high princi- 
ples, “there would be no money in politics.” “But,” said Senator Sorg- 
hum ; “if you didn’t put any money in politics it isn’t likely you could have 
your way.”"—7he Washington Star. 




















UNCLE SAM IS ABSORBED IN THE RACE PROBLEM, 
—Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


LEO XIll. IN LITERATURE. 
INTEMPORARY fictional literature contains many pen-por- 

traits of the late Pope. Some of these have been gathered 
together by the Boston Evening Transcript, and are of timely 
interest. The following pathetic picture is from the pages of one 


of Mrs. Humphry Ward's novels: 


“*A quarter to eleven,’ said Manisty with a yawn, looking at his 
watch. ‘Ah! Listen!’ 

“He sprang to his feet. In an instant half the occupants of 
Tribune D were on their chairs, Lucy and Eleanor among them. 
A roar came up the church—passionate—indescribable. Lucy 
held her breath. 

“ There—there he is—the old man! Caught ina great shaft of 
sunlight striking from south to north, across the church, and just 
touching the chapel of the Holy Sacrament—the Pope emerges. 
The white figure, high above the crowd, sways from side to side; 
the hand upraised gives the benediction. Fragile, spiritual as is 
the apparition, the sunbeam refines, subtilizes, spiritualizes it still 
more. It hovers like a dream above the vast multitudes—surely 
no living man !—but thought, history, faith, taking shape; the pas- 
sion of many hearts revealed. Up rushes the roar toward the 
Tribunes. ‘Viva il Papa Re!’ Here advancing toward her amid 
the red of the cardinals, the clatter of the guards, the tossing of the 
flabella, as tho looking at her alone—the two waxen fingers raised 
for her alone—is the white-robed, triple-crowned Pope. Close, 
close to her now! Down sinks the crowd upon the chairs; the 
heads fall like corn before the wind. Lucy is bending too. The 
papal chair borne on the shoulders of the guards is now but a few 
feet distant; vaguely she wonders that the old man keeps his bal- 
ance, as he clings with one frail hand to the arm of the chair. rises 
incessantly—and blesses with the other. Shecatches the very look 
and meaning of the eyes—the sharp, long line of the closed and 
toothless jaw. Spirit and specter—embodying the Past, bearing 
the clew to the Future. 

“The mass is over. 








The Pope is about to chant the Apostolic 
Benediction. The quavering voice rises into the sudden silence of 
St. Peter’s. Fifty thousand people hush every movement, strain 
their ears to listen. 

“Ah, how weak it is! Surely the effort is too great for a frame 
so enfeébled, so ancient. It should not have been exacted— 
allowed. Lucy’s ears listen painfully for the inevitable break. 
But no! The Pope draws a long sigh—the sigh of weakness (“ Ah, 
poveretto !’ says a woman close to Lucy, in a transport of pity), 
then once more attempts the chant—sighs again—and sings. 
Nothing more touching, more triumphant, than this weakness and 
this perseverance. Fragile, indomitable face beneath the papal 
crown! Under the eyes of fifty thousand people the Pope sighs 
like a child, because he is weak and old, and the burden of his 
office is great; but, in sighing, keeps a perfect simplicity, dignity, 


courage. Nota trace of stoical concealment; but also not a trace 
of flinching. He sings to the end, and St. Peter's listens in a tender 
hush.” 


Another portrait is from the pen of Marion Crawford : 


“He would have been classed by ancient physicians under the 
Saturnine variety of man, for he possesses the very strong osseous 
structure, the solid nervous organization, and the lean muscular 
development of melancholic temperaments. He has the exces- 
sively bright eyes which generally denote one of three sorts of 
talent—military, financial, or literary. Possibly he possesses some- 
thing of all three, but his superiority as a man of letters anda 
financier can not be questioned. 

“His deliberate but unhesitating speech makes one think of 
Goethe’s ‘without haste, without rest.’ Yet his formality is not of 
the slow and circumlocutory sort; on the contrary, it is energeti- 
cally precise, and helps rather than mars the sound casting of each 
idea. The Pope’s voice is as distinctly individual as his manner 
of speaking. It is not deep nor very full, but, considering his 
great age, it is wonderfully clear and ringing, and it has a certain 
incisiveness of sound which gives it great carrying power. There 
is strength still in every movement, there is deliberate decision 
in every tone, there is lofty independence in every look. Behind 
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these there may be kindliness, charity, and all the milder gifts of 
virtue; but what is apparent is a sort of energetic, manly trench- 
ancy which forces admiration rather than awakens sympathy. 

“When speaking at length on any occasion he is eloquent, bat 
with the eloquence of the dictator, and sometimes of the logician, 
rather than that of the persuader. His enunciation is exceedingly 
clear both in Latin and Italian, and also in French, in which he 
expresses himself with ease and clearness. In Latin and Italian 
he chooses his words with great care and makes use of fine distinc- 
tions in the Ciceronian manner, and he certainly commands a 
larger vocabulary than most men. 

“His bearing is erect at all times, and on days when he is well 
his step is quick as he moves about his private apartments. ‘I] 
Papa corre sempre’ (the Pope always runs) is often said by famil- 
iars of the antechamber. A man who speaks slowly but moves 
fast is generally one who thinks long and acts promptly—a hard 
hitter, as we should familiarly say.” 


Commenting on Leo’s own literary productions, the Boston 
Transcript says: 


“While countless books and magazines contain stories and esti- 
mates of the Pope, his own book, a book of poems, unlocks his 
heart. Literature was the Pope’s keen delight. He himself was a 
skilful writer of Latin verse, having, as M. Georges Goyau says, 
‘accomplished the almost impossible feat of writing in a style 
of his own ina dead language. He does not merely translate his 
compositions into Latin; he isa Latin author.’ As is to be ex- 
pected, Pope Leo’s verse suffers grievously in translation into 
English. In the Latin it is singularly compact in form; put his 
thought into English verse and you have quadrupled its length. 
Yet even in lame English yersion his work has individuality and 
charm, and—now especially—touching significance. 

“Remembering the great age he attained and his well-nigh in- 
vincible vitality, it is curious to read these lines ‘On His IIl- 
Health,’ written in 1830: 


Scarce twenty years thou numberest, Joachim, 

And fell diseases thy young life invade ! 

Yet pains, when charmed by verse, seem half allayed— 
Recount thy sorrows, then, in mournful hymn. 


Wakeful till latest night, thy limbs in vain 

Court needful rest ; nor sleep nor food restore 

The strength outworn—thine eyes, all darkened o’er, 
Dejected sink, while racked the head with pain. 


Fever consumes thee; chill, as ice congeals, 
Or parched with burning thirst. Pallid as death 
Each several feature; toils the weary breath— 
Through all thy fainting form the langour steals. 


Why dream of future years, with promise bland, 
While fate swift urges? ThenI said: “No fear 
My spirit shall quell! Draws death, indeed, so near? 
Cheerful I wait to grasp his bony hand.” 


“These four lines might well have been his passing song, so full 
are they of his buoyant courage in the face of death: 


No fading joys allurement offer now ; 

All undelayed, I pant for bliss supreme! 

Glad, as when wand’rer’s footsteps home return, 
Or seaman, when to harbor veers his prow. 


“We get very near to the soul of the man in this little poem, ‘On 
Himself,’ in which, after reviewing his career, he says: 


But why recall what passeth quick? 
Why honors with thy words confess? 
Virtue alone enriches man, 
Virtue alone can bless. 


This make thine own, and this alone; 

Then, when earth’s hours their course complete, 
A path secure to heaven’s fair courts 

Shall open to thy feet. 


Thus in that slumber sunk at length, 
Whose waking is eternity, 

Their home beyond the starry skies 
The saints will share with thee. 


Pope Leo’s“ Prayer to Jesus Christ for the Coming Century,” as 
translated by Andrew Lang, ends with this stanza: 
My course is run; long ninety years 
Thy gifts are mine: Thy grace retain ; 


Let not thy servant’s prayers and tears 
Be poured in vain.” 


Another poem, called “ Leo’s Last Prayer,” is of peculiar in- 
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terest. With the exception of “At Nightfall,” dictated when he 
supposed he was on his deathbed, it is probably his latest. We 
quote it as rendered into English from the Latin by the editor of 
the New York /nxdependent : 

Leo, now sets thy sun ; pale is its dying ray ; 

Black night succeeds thy day. 

Black night for thee ; wasted thy frame; life’s flood sustains 

No more thy shrunken veins. 


Death casts his fatal dart; robed for the grave thy bones 
Lie under the cold stones. 


But my freed soul escapes her chains, and longs in flight 
To reach the realms of light. 


That is the goal she seeks; thither her journey fares; 
Grant, Lord, my anxious prayers, 


That, with the citizens of Heaven, God’s face and light 
May ever thrill my sight ; 


That I may see thy face, Heaven’s Queen, whose Mother-love 
Has brought me home above. 


To thee, saved through the tangles of a perilous way 
I lift my grateful lay. 





RED BLOOD IN AMERICAN FICTION. 


N American critic recently expressed the opinion that Ameri- 
can fiction is emasculated. This leads Mr. Churchill Wil- 
liams to call attention to a counter tendency, namely, “the growing 
interest in fiction which is infused with red blood—the red blood 
that stimulates men to the vigorous exercise of body and mind in 
the making of a place for themselves in the working world.” He 
admits that between the popular demand for the so-called romantic 
novel which aims at picturesqueness and the novel of “character” 
which submits its subject to minute analysis, and so most often 
loses touch with normal life, we are perhaps in some danger of ex- 
changing the shadow for the substance; but against this he sets 
the vigorous and virile note that he finds in the fiction of certain 
Western writers. To quote from 7he World’s Work (July): 


“Without forgetting what Cooper did to vitalize the romance of 
American pioneer life, it was Bret Harte who first made for usa 
portrait of the American man of action with the strength, weak- 
nesses, passions, and quick intelligence which we could understand : 
and that the model was a Western man is significant of more than 
the accident of Mr. Harte’s familiarity with California. It will be 
observed that it is the West which has been giving us this sort of 
thing all along. Hamlin Garland, Frank Norris, Stewart Edward 
White, Jack London, are Western men. Owen Wister, while not 
of the West, has drawn upon it for his best work. On the other 
hand, not an Eastern writer of fiction nor a recent notable story of 
the East with the scope and intention of those which deal with the 
West just now recalls itself. It may be sufficient in explanation 
of this to note that the West offers more obvious opportunity for 
the display of forceful qualities, that the lines of character there 
are more likely to be definite, that as an individual the Western 
man counts more positively for good or evil every time, while for 
‘setting he has about him what is peculiarly palatable to the roman- 
tic appetite.” 


According to Mr. Williams, the very background against which 
the characters portrayed by these novelists move is in itself tonic 
and invigorating, and appeals to something primitive and deep- 
rooted in human nature. Behind the human figures the reader is 
‘conscious of “the indefinable spell of prairie, mountain, forest, 
and ocean.” “Wister, White, and Garland, and likewise London 
in his stories of the ice-bound North, and Connolly and Robertson 
in their vigorous tales of the sea, work with primal elements, and 
in the straightforward, simple manner that is born of conviction 
of the everlasting truths.” As to the characters portrayed by this 
‘school, Mr. Williams writes: 

“To give us one of our kind who does more than we have done 
and so pricks our pride, and again does a little less and so restores 
‘our self-respect, is the surest way to our appreciation. By the 
balance which the novelist maintains between these two extremes 
we rank him. Paradoxical as it may sound, the perfect man in the 
pinion of each of us is that one who has exactly the right quantity 
of imperfections as judged by our individual standards. To this 
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manifest fact Wister, Norris, and White notably have given recog- 
nition. In common also they share a distaste for that deliberate 
study of the psychology of character at once the most enticing and 
dangerous maze through which the novelist may attempt to guide 
the sympathies of a reader. 


The writings of these men, Mr. Williams implies, constitute at 
least a partial refutation of the charge that American fiction is 
emasculated. 





ANDREW LANG’S REPLY TO MR. CROSBY’S 
ARRAIGNMENT OF SHAKESPEARE. 


| N a recently published pamphlet, of which a summary appeared 

in THE LITERARY DiGeEstT (July 18), Mr. Emest Crosby aims 
to prove that Shakespeare's attitude toward the working classes 
was aristocratic and reactionary; or, as Mr. Andrew Lang para- 
phrases the charge, that “Shakespeare was a snob.” Mr. Lang 
takes the ground that Shakespeare, being essentially a dramatic 
poet, had no attitude, apart from the attitudes of his characters, 
toward the working classes. We quote Mr. Lang’s words, from 
the London Morning Post: 


“Shakespeare had been a butcher's apprentice, according to a 
doubtful tradition, and he certainly was anxious to have coat- 
armor, and be a gentleman, in days when actors were never 
knighted and a poet had no more chance of public honors than at 
present—indeed, less chance. But as to ‘Shakespeare’s attitude 
toward the working classes,’ he had no attitude. He was a dra- 
matic poet. The attitudes were those of his characters, and his 
characters lived in an age when the workingman had no vote. 
Moreover, a dramatic poet adopts the general tone of his age, unless 
he wants to be hooted and pelted. Had the democratic passions 
of Mr. Ernest Crosby burned in the breast of Shakespeare he 
would not have made the heroes of his tragedies plumbers, carpen- 
ters, or even grocers. The entire tradition of the stage ran coun- 
ter to that scheme, nor would the audience have stood it. The 
‘groundlings ’ were not aristocrats, but they instinctively agreed 
with Aristotle and republican Athens that, for stage purposes, 
Tragedy must be concerned with the misfortunes of kings. Mr. 
Crosby will readily find the passage in Aristotle’s ‘Poetics.’ Mr. 
Crosby would apparently like Shakespeare to have preached up 
Liberty in his plays, and to have treated Wat Tyler in the spirit of 
Southey (when Southey was a ‘Pantisocrat’), or of Mr. William 
Morris. I am the last to say a word against honest Wat as far as 
his rising went, but if Shakespeare had glorified him the actors 
would have been driven off the stage by the citizens (who had no 
affection for Tyler’s memory), and the poet would probably have 
lost his liberty, if not his life. Queen Elizabeth did not stand on 
trifles, and would not have permitted the stage to become the plat- 
form of Social-Democracy. Shakespeare may have had no liking 
for peasant risings, wherefrom advantage had come to nobody, 
and, like Scott, he probably did not admire the mob, a thing that 
has pretty notorious defects of character. But Shakespeare was 
fully acquainted with the arguments for anarchism, and he put 
them in the lips of a king: 

‘A man may see how this world goes with no eyes. Look with thine 
ears ; see how yon’ justice rails upon yon’ simple thief. Hark usthine ear ; 
change places ; and, handy, dandy, which is the justice, which is the thief ? 
Thou hast seen a farmer’s dog bark at a beggar? And the creature run 


from the cur? There thou might’st behold the great image of authority: 
a dog’s obeyed in office.’ 


Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand! 

Why dost thou lash that whore? Strip thine own back; 
... Plate sin with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 


“This is democratic enough for Victor Hugo, and might satisfy 
Mr. Emest Crosby. In another play the merits of gradation in 
the state are extolled, and even in Syracuse, N. Y., there be police- 
men and justices as well as thieves. But the speaker is again a 
king, Odysseus, Laertes’s son, who, in Homer, drubs the demo- 
cratic orator Thersites. Homer was as great a snob as Shake- 
speare, but Homer’s ‘attitude to the working classes’ is unim- 
peached, and his kings are, or Odysseus is, his own carpenter, 
masen, and shipwright. ...... 

“Even Mr. Crosby can see that the boatswain in‘ The Tempest’ 
is a sturdy sailor, who cares little about the dignity of his royal 
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treats the 


in the storm. 


passenger, Dut 


King of Naples as young Coll reated 
Bozzy ‘I pray, now, keep below,’ says the boatswain 


kee} And the 


I 
swells swear at him, which is all in accordance with human nature. 


to his majesty ‘You mar our labor, » your cabins.’ 


lo represent that, not 


attair of 
Shakespeare. 


| Duke of Sutfolk 
does not treat a pirate with the respect due to the 
Paul Jones. The duke call j 


lescribes his crew as ‘paltry 


to preach democracy, was the 


Mr. Crosby is angry because the 


profession ol 
s the pirate ‘obscure and lowly swain,’ 
and even ¢ , servile, abject drudges.’ 


Does Mr. Crosby suppose that, in an age when pirates did not 
possess the franchise, a Duke of Suffolk was like ly to discourse to 
them on the dignity of labor? Thono duke, I have occasionally 


expressed myself freely about Amer 
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SOME NEWSPAPER ESTIMATES OF 
WHISTLER. 


: ae death of James Abbott McNeill Whistler, who died in 

London July 17, removes a figure perhaps the most brilliant, 
eccentric, and widely discussed that the world of art has known in 
the last half-century. The newspaper-reading public is familiar 
with innumerable stories which illustrate Mr. Whistler’s gift of 
whimsical and telling wit, or emphasize his personal eccentricities 
and atfectations. It has been well said that when some new 
Walpole collects “ Anecdotes of Painters ” for our times, Whistler’s 


name will easily lead the rest. But 








ican pirates who made prize of my 
books. The attitude of the noblesse 
to pirates and other laboring men 
was in Shakespeare’s 
day, and he would only have stulti- 
fied himself if he had made kings 
and nobles spe ak of, or to, the popu- 
lace like a modern radical countess 
vote-hunting before a general elec- 
tion. The thiag was not done, and 
Shakespeare drew manners and soci- 
ety as he found them. 

“As for 


tone oft 


with the 
sympa- 
Lear in his 
anarchism, Coriolanus in his aristo- 
cratic contempt, Edgar in his de- 


‘sympathizing ’ 
his characters, he 
thized with everybody : 


scription of the wicked serving-man, 
‘proud in heart and mind,’ and with 
all *the loyal servants of his plays, 
whose loyalty seems to be offensive 
to our citizen of Syracuse. ‘False 
of heart, light of ear, bloody of 
hand,’ such is Edgar’s evil serving- 
man, a noted type of the time, while 
old Adam and the Fool and many 
others show the other side of the 
shield. ‘Shakespeare usually em- 
ploys the common people whom he 
brings upon the stage to raise a 
and Juliet’s nurse is not an 
exemplary character, as, being of the 
common people, she should be. But 


laugh,’ 


Dickens is in the same condemna- 
tion, alas, too often, and Mrs. Gamp 
was clearly drawn by a sneering aris- 
“When 
out the poltroonery of the Roman 
troops, and says that all would have 
been lost “ but for our gentlemen,” 


tocrat. Coriolanus points 


we must feel detestation for him.’ 


Then we must feel it for Oliver 








however much the man may have 
loved to pose for the bewilderment 
of the public, the artist escapes the 
The London 


papers admit that his genius greatly 


charge of insincerity. 


dominated European art of the pres- 
ent generation, and one of them pre- 
dicts that “the light of his genius 
will but burn the brighter when his 
self-asserted individuality has been a 
little forgotten.” Ithas been pointed 
out that as Turner was the most 
original force in art during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, so 
was Whistler during the latter half 
of that period. 





It is a curious fact 
that the severest critic of Whistler’s 
paintings should have been John 
Ruskin, the great exponent of Tur- 
ner’s art to a slowly appreciative 
public. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Whis- 
tler that he should foster uncertainty 
as to the place and date of his birth, 
but it is generally stated that he 
was born in Lowell, Mass., in 1834. 
Much of his boyhood was spent in 
Russia, but on the death of his fa- 
ther he was sent back to America, 
where he entered West Point. He 
did not complete his course at the 
military college, but in 1855 went to 
England, and shortly afterward to 
Paris, where he became a pupil in 
the studio of Gleyre. In Paris he 


published his first set of etchings. 











Cromwell. ‘Your troops, said I, are 
most of them old decayed serving- 
men, and tapsters, and such kind 
their troops are gentle- 

Do you think that the 
spirits of such base and mean fellows will ever be able to en 
counter gentlemen that have honor and courage and 


of fellows; 


men’s sons. 


resolution 
You must get men of a spirit that is likely to go as 
far as gentlemen will go, or else you will be beaten still.’ So 
spoke Cromwell to Hampden, and he sought recruits in whom 
religious enthusiasm took the place of honor. 


in them? 


Cromwell knew 
his time and the society in which he lived, as Shakespeare also 
did.......- 

“ Shakespeare makes people talk and act as, in fact, they did act 
and talk, not as Mr. Crosby thinks that they ought to behave. 
Coriolanus was no friend of universal suffrage; it may be a pity, 
but the affair of Shakespeare was to represent him as he was. In 
heaven’s name, how could Shakespeare play up to the nascent 
Puritan movement? He had to run a theater, and we do not know 
even what his religion was, from his plays. He nearly got into 
some danger through his ‘Richard II.,’ and he was not so foolish 
as to make the stage a place for preaching emancipated doctrines 
about politics and society.” 


JAMES ABBOTT MCNEILL WHISTLER, 


An American painter who takes rank among the world’s great 
artists, 


After 1862 he moved to England 
and settled in Chelsea, London, 
where he spent the greater part of 
his life. Atleast two of his paint- 
ings, the “ Portrait of Carlyle” and the “ Portrait of My Mother,” 
are of world-wide fame. But it is as an etcher that the critics 
agree in assigning to Mr. Whistler the most unassailable place. 
In this art he is ranked beside, and by some even above, Rem- 
brandt. Of Whistler’s place in art the New York 77zmes says: 

“It is twenty-nve years since the famous case, ‘Whistler versus 
Ruskin,’ was tried. In the history of art it might be two hundred 
years, so completely has the point of view of the critics and the 
public changed, so completely has the brilliant genius of the man 
whom Ruskin called a ‘coxcomb’ been vindicated. 

“And yet even now there are no standards by which one can 
judge his work, by which one can form an estimate of his true 
place in the ranks of the world’s great artists. That he is among 
them is not doubted; just how high up among them is not so clear. 
It is only once or twice in a century that the originator of a new 


style in art or literature appears, and it takes at least a century for 
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the world to recover from the dazed condition into which it is 
thrown by such a man’s work....... 

“ Whistler was the rare phenomenon of a poet in art who remained 
a poet during the siege of the fortress by the naturalists, and was 
not to be carried off his feet when the extreme impressionists took 
their place. It is hard to realize that he was a contemporary of 
Millet and Rousseau, Courbet and Manet, Rossetti and Burne- 
Jones; but it is evident that none of these strong artists influenced 
him, while it may well be that some of them were not uninfluenced 
by Whistler. Rembrandt in etching and Velasquez in painting 
were the most evident masters of the American painter, who had 
made Paris and London alternately his home. But to the world 
the loftiness of his ideals and the extraordinary quality of his work 
were obscured by characteristics that made him either picturesque 
or notorious as the case might be; in any case, they did much to 
check enthusiasm for his work and for himsclf, and finally ended 
by earning for him, very natur- 
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he could have succeeded among us. An artist of his somewhat 
recondite quality must perforce find his place in great capitals 
where people are avid of novelties. All the world knows his beau- 
tiful picture of his mother and the Carlyle, two of the most perfect 
productions of modern art; and his etchings, which were formerly 
a laughing-stock, are now disputed in the auction-room like Rem- 
brandt’s and Diirer’s. His influence upon modern painting has 
been on the whole unfortunate, for his methods and point of view 
were too individual to be grasped by the host of imitators. He is 
dead at the height of his fame. For years past he has been justly 
acclaimed as one of the very few moderns who can bear the com- 
parison with the great masters of old.” 


According to the Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger, the strongest 
formative influences in Whistler’s art were derived from Spain and 
Japan. It regards him, moreover, as essentially “a painter's 


painter.” To quote: 





ally, a false reputation as a 





poseur and seeker after noto- 
riety.” 

The newspaper goes on to 
explain his quarrelsomeness, 
and to vouch for his American- 
ism, which had heen often 
called in question : 


“The quarrelsomeness of 
Whistler began with a com- 
bination of nervous fastidious- 
ness and temperamental gaity 
of disposition. That spring, 
that elasticity of mind which 
kept his hand so full of crafts- 
manship was the source of his 
eternal youth, his quips and 
cranks and love of teasing. In 
time the habit became fixed and 
Whistler developed a Mephis- 
tophelean dexterity in touching 
the raw, ever losing thereby 
one friend after another. Like 
the dog that has a reputation 
for biting, the genial master 








“He interests those who un- 
derstand that painting has cer- 
tain things to express, certain 
harmonies and relations of tone 
and color or atmospheric effect, 
which can be expressed by no 
other art, and that it is not 
primarily concerned with those 
things which can be better ex- 
pressed by other means, as 
virtue, love, heroism, parental 
affection, pity, suffering, and 
the like. The former, not the 
latter, were his themes. Even 
that wonderful portrait of his 
mother in the Luxembourg, full 
of character as it is, he called 
an ‘Arrangement in Gray and 
Black,’ and most of his titles— 
symphonies, nocturnes, and the 
like—express this idea of the 
relationship of painting with 
music. To British painters, to 
whom the ‘subject’ was every- 
thing, and to a public that must 
always have a ‘story,’ Whis- 














made a desert about his den, 
but consoled himself with no- 


ting how efficacious this rep- “One of the most unquestionable masterpieccs of the last half of the 
nineteenth century.” 


utation was in holding off 
ee ree 

“Despite his long residence abroad, in person and speech 
Whistler was a typical American of the Southern rather than 
Eastern sort. Tho chance had it that he was born in Massachu- 
setts, he is hardly to be placed among New England types, any 
more than Edgar Allan Poe, who happened to see the light of day 
in Boston, gained by that any liking for or likeness to the people 
among whom he was born. While violently a critic of what he 
thought unworthy in the attitude of the United States toward art, 
no-one who knew him failed to perceive that he was always a lover 
of his native country. It is here that his monument should be 
reared; for no American has done more than Whistler to force 
Europe to recognize the power of this country in the arts. Last 
winter he was seriously considering a suggestion to make a show- 
ing of his etchings, pastels, and paintings in New York next 
autumn, another request having reached him to send over some of 
his work and follow in person, a reception of the most flattering 
sort being assured him on the part of the artists, artistic societies, 
and clubs of New York. Notwithstanding his fierce resentment of 
the way in which our Congress treats the fine arts, it was quite 
among the possibilities that he would have come had his health 
permitted him to make the necessary effort.” 


The New York Evening Post says of his painting : 


“It had, at its best, something of the austerity of his master, 
Velasquez, and rarely anything of the sensational. The fact that 
eccentricity was charged against the various ‘nocturnes’ and 
‘effects’ was merely evidence of the dulness of the critics. He 
was so far removed from the dominant tendencies of the time that 
he required a cult, and promptly built one up. It is doubtful if 


WHISTLER’S POR RAIT OF HIS MOTHER, 


tler’s pictures told nothing. 
They could understand a noc- 
turne by Chopin, because they 
were not accustomed to seek 
a subject in piano music; but 
these lovely, delicate harmonies of grays and whites and browns, 
of silver and pink and blue, out of which the pictorial idea shaped 
itself upon the vision, as the significance of the music comes with 
listening—these things but mystified the visitors at an exhibition ; 
and Whistler delighted in their mystification.” 


The New York 77/éune refers to Whistler as “the greatest of 


modern painters,” and continues: 


“He is the great exemplar of simplicity, the one modern artist 
who from the beginning to the end preached and practised econ- 
omy of materials. His portraits are studies in subdued tonality, 
restrained in color as they are subtly felicitous in design. That 
renowned portrait of his mother, which has long adomed the 
Luxembourg, is in the quietest of keys, and when, as may now be 
expected, it passes after a few years into the Louvre, it will asso- 
ciate itself with the works of the old masters there simply by virtue 
of its purity of color, its flawless execution, and its noble style. 

“He hated the story-telling picture. He admitted the ‘human 
interest’ into his work only in so far as it could get there without 
disturbing the effect he sought. That was an effect of design and 
tone pure and simple, a thing as admirable in itself as an arabesque 
on the walls of the Alhambra or the glaze on an Oriental jar. He 
was the high priest of ‘Art for art’s sake,’ but, as he happened to 
be a great man in his field, he never fell into the pit that is digged 
for the average devotee of that evangel. 

“Whistler’s etchings, like his paintings, were the product at 
once of imponderable genius and of principles that can be stated. 
He knew, and we can learn from him, that line is the soul of etch 
ing; that it must have firmness, flexibility, and individuality; that 
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it must be handled with discretion, since it is by what he leaves 
out that the etcher is known; that the huge plate is an abomina- 
tion, and so on. But if Whistler is one of the great triumvirate of 
etchers, his only equals being Rembrandt and Haden, it is because 
he brought to his work with the needle the incommunicable touch, 
like that of the inspired violinist, which gives power and beauty to 


an artistic creation.” 
The 


be “ sobriety and distinction.” 


Boston 7vaunscript also finds the note of Whistler's art to 
In this connection it is curious to 
remember that twenty-five years ago Ruskin described one of 
Whistler's pic- 








tures as “a pot 
Fe of paint flung in 
ae the face of the 
The 
Transcript 
says: 


“He had ab- 
sorbed the spirit 
of Velasquez, 
assimilated the 
decorative spir- 
it of the Orien- 
tals, and molded 
the resulting 
blend of styles 
into a style of 
his own, which 


public.” 


is extremely 
subtle, 
tive, sober, and 
reserved, ex- 
ceedingly ele- 
gant, refined, 
and delicate. 
The portrait of 
his mother in 
the Luxem- 





sugges- 





bourg Gallery 

is one of the 

, , most unques- 

hess ee | tioned and un- 


questionable 
masterpieces of 
the last half of 
the nineteenth 
century 
France was the first country to recognize his genius; England 
and America followed. Since he was born in Lowell, we claim 
him for an American artist, but he was in reality a pure cosmo- 
polite. There is nothing distinctively American in his art, as 
there was nothing distinctively American in the man. He be- 
longed to no country. The influence of his work has been very 
marked on the younger generation of painters in France, England, 
and the United States. Whether it will continue long after his 
death it is impossible to say. 

“There can be but one opinion of his etchings, and that is that 
they are of the best ever made. Since Rembrandt and Diirer, 
there is no greater name in this rare and beautifulart....... 

“Every great artist reflects something of the spirit of his own 
time, whether he is conscious of it or not, and Whistler is no ex- 
ception to this rule. His work differs from the work of the older 
masters, with whom he is most naturally compared, in being more 
nervous, more fragile. This difference has been. set forth with 
great ability in George Moore’s essay on Whistler, which, as a 
study of his paintings, stands quite alone for its complete and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the theme. The curious and apparently 
incongruous contrasts presented by the man’s work and his diver- 
sions are nowhere else so logically explained. As time goes on 
the Whistler of the ‘Gentle Art of Making Enemies’ will be more 
and more overshadowed by the Whistler of the studio; it is 
already widely realized that the man is to be known only by his 
serious works, and that the lighter side of his character may be 
ignored.” 




















A SYMPHONY. 


Spy’s famous caricature of Whistler 


M. Henri Pene du Bois, writing of Whistler in the New York 
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American, says: “In all his works he reveals the land of his 
origin, the land that has produced Edgar Allan Poe.” Of the 
esthetics of his art he writes: “Its models are an obsession; they 
haunt one like Ligeia and Morella; they emerge in apparitions 
from the twilight of backgrounds.” The Springfield Repudblican 
is almost alone in denying to Whistler any supreme achievement 
in his own field. According to this paper, “he always gave the 
impression in his best work of one who would never do the great 


things he could do.” 


1 E FIRST AMERICAN BOOK. 


¥ ie of the many points of difference the literatures of 

Greece and America present to the student is to be found 
in the fact that in the case of the former he is introduced almost at 
once to Homer; in the case of the latter to the ‘ Bay Psalm-Book.’” 
This book, named here as illustrating the hopeless esthetic pov- 
erty of such writings as were produced in the American colonies 
before the Revolution, is famous as the first printed book pub- 
Prof. William P. Trent, 
of Columbia University, in his recently published “ History of 


lished in what are now the United States. 


American Literature,” speaks of the “ superlative crudity ” of this 


celebrated book, and goes on to say: 


“This curiosity of literature, the first 4004 published in British 
America, was supervised by Richard Mather, Thomas Welde, and 
the famous John Eliot, and printed at Cambridge, in 1640, by 
Stephen Daye, who had set up the first printing-press in America 
the year before. As might have been expected, it surpassed 
Sternhold and Hopkins in uncouth ruggedness, but, as it satisfied 
the tender consciences of them that desired to ‘sing in Sion the 
Lord’s songs of prayse according to his owne wille,’ it may be held 
to have fulfilled the end of its existence, and to be unamenable to 
much of the ridicule it has since received. It did not suit every 
one, however, for ten years later that celebrated divine, the Rev. 
John Cotton, had to write a quaint tract to prove that the singing 
even of literal psalms was a godly exercise. It would, of course, 
represent the nadir of bathos but for the religious sincerity that 
went to its ‘making. Having served a useful end, from the point 
of view at least of the political economist, it may be relegated to 
the lumber-room of literary curiosities, for the student of literature 
has no need to discuss seriously and at length a work that has 
practically no present currency, and that has had, through the 
defects of its qualities, no permanent literary influence. These 
defects will be sufficiently illustrated by two quotations taken at 
random : 

The Lord’s song sing can wee? being 
in stranger’s land, then let 
loose her skill my right hand if I 
Jerusalem forget. 
And again: 
The earth Jehovah’s is, 
and the fulnesse of it: 


the habitable world, and they 5 
that there upon doe sit. 


According to Zhe Book-Lover (July-August), the “ Bay Psalm- 
300k,” soon after its first appearance, was reprinted in England, 
where it passed through eighteen editions, of which the last was 
754: 
ran into twenty-two editions. 


issued in It was also widely known in Scotland, where it 


“As it was reprinted without the 
compiler enjoying pecuniary benefit from its sale,” concludes 7he 
Book-Lover, “we have irrefutable proof that England pirated the 
first American book, being in reality the original aggressor in this 


line.” 


MANY of the modern English novelists, according tothe London Academy, 
go to books for inspiration and ideas instead of going to life. Asa result 
of this tendency, we are told, recent novels fall naturally into three or four 
groups with unmistakable labels. To quote: “The crop of this season’s 
novels is raised from the seed of last season’s; certain formulas are popu- 
lar, and innumerable pens restate those formulas with no more variation 
than simple reshuffling implies. We open book after book to find our- 
selves confronted with the very ghosts of familiarity.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE STEAM TURBINE ON THE SEA. 


HE progress of the steam turbine as a means of propulsion 

for vessels seems to be steady, tho not very rapid. Every 

year sees it applied on a larger scale, and there are those who be- 

lieve that before long we shall travel on great Atlantic liners driven 

by rotary engines instead of by the to-and-fro motion of a piston in 

a cylinder. According to an editorial writer in 7he Scientific 

American (July 11), the record of the steam-turbine has been one 
of unbroken success. He says: 


“Had there been any failure recorded in the last four or five 
years of experimental work; had the steam-turbine shown any 
inherent and unsurmountable defect rendering it unsuitable for 
marine purposes, the great steamship companies would be justified 
in their hesitation to substitute the compact and _ self-balanced 
motor for the ponderous and at best but poorly balanced recipro- 
cating engine. But no such obstacle has shown itself. It is true, 
the impossibility of reversing the turbine seemed for a while to be 
fatal to its introduction on steamships; but the present arrange- 
ment of installing a set of reversing turbines on the same shaft 
with the main engine has removed the difficulty, and the distribu- 
tion of the motive power upon three shafts has provided all maneuv- 
ering power that can reasonably be asked for. A recapitulation of 
the experimental period referred to will show how unbroken the 
success of the marine turbine has been. The very first vessel to 
carry it, the Zurdinia, broke all existing records for speed, steam- 
ing at over 34 knots an hour. Thencame the l’7fer and the Codra, 
whose turbine engines placed them so far ahead of all existing 
torpedo-boats in point of speed as to put them in a class by them- 
selves, the 37 knots achieved by the former boat never having been 
surpassed in an official and properly certified trial of any kind of 
vessel before or since. Then came the Clyde passenger-steamers 
King Edward and Alexandra, in which the conditions for com- 
parative tests were most excellent, the boats being of about the 
same size and engaged in the same service as existing high-class 
vessels, the data of whose performance were well known to the 
companies who owned them. In these vessels it was proved that 
on a given displacement and coal consumption, it was possible to 
get about a knot extra speed by the use of the turbine motor, while 
the absence of vibration and the increased passenger accommo- 
dation were further distinct and very valuable gains in favor of the 
new boats. Quietness in running, economy in space and fuel are 
features which naturally attracted the attention of the yachting 
world, and to-day three Americans are owners of vessels which are 
among the fastest and most comfortable yachts afloat. Zarantula, 
with a speed of 26 knots, and /mera/d and Lorena, with speeds 
respectively of 16 and 18 knots an hour, will probably be seen in 
these waters during the coming international cup races, where 
they will meet another successful turbine-yacht in the Resolution, 
which is driven by a turbine-engine of a purely American design. 
The latest success is that achieved in the turbine-steamer Queen, 
recently put in service between Calais and Dover, which made her 
first cross-Channel trip at an average speed of 22 knots an hour. 
She is to be followed by other vessels of this type, which are now 
building for three different companies that ply across the stormy 
waters around Great Britain.” 


In view of these facts, why do the large transportation com- 
panies hesitate to adopt this system for the big liners? The delay, 
according to the editorial writer whose words we have just quoted, 
is to be attributed to a conservatism which, altho not justified, is 
not unnatural in view of the fact that these huge vessels represent 
an investment of from three to five million dollars each. Never- 
theless, he asserts, the installation of turbine-engines on an ocean 
liner would not be in the nature of an experiment. The only con- 
dition that would be novel would be the increased size of the tur- 
bine, while the economy in space and weight and the absence of 
vibration would be realized in greater ratio as the size and power 
of the vessel are increased. To quote further: 

“In other words, so far from there being any new conditions 


prejudicial to the turbine introduced by building them in the much 
larger units necessary to drive a transatlantic liner, the very in- 
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crease in size would bring about a larger proportionate reduction 
in the weight and space per unit of power than has been realized 
in the vessels of 2,000 tons and under, that are now running suc- 
cessfully’ with turbine-engines. Basing their calculations upon 
data already secured, it is estimated by the builders that in a ves- 
sel of the same displacement as the largest and fastest of the pres- 
ent transatlantic steamers, it would be possible, by the installation 
of turbine-engines, to secure fully one knot more speed; and when 
we remember that the resistance of these fast vessels increases as 
something more than the cube of the speed, it will be seen how 
great would be the actual economy of a large capacity marine 
engine. Furthermore, from the passengers’ point of view, there 
will be a great gain in comfort due to the absence of vibration; for 
it can not be denied that the extreme vibration of the high-speed 
ocean liners of to-day, due to the reciprocating engine, is one of 
the most serious drawbacks of transatlantic travel.” 


RADIUM AS A CANCER-CURE. 


“T~*HE news that radium has been successfully used in the cau- 

terization of cancerous growths, leading to ultimate cure, 
directs attention to a possible important use of this remarkable 
substance. One of the first observations of its discoverer was that 
a minute quantity of a radium salt carried for some hours in the 
pocket would produce an ulcer that healed with great difficulty. 
More recently it has been shown that rats may be killed by insert- 
ing tubes of radium under the skin near the brain or spinal cord. 
Dr. London, of St. Petersburg, according to a recent article in 
Umschau (June 20), put twenty-one mice in glass vessels covered 
with netting, upon which a radium cell was placed for periods of 
from one to three days. Six other mice were similarly imprisoned 
without being exposed to the influence of radium. ‘These six 
remained lively and gained in weight, but all the others died on the 
fourth or fifth day from paralysis of the spinal cord and brain. 
Speaking particularly of the effect of radium on the human skin, 
an editorial writer in 7he JJedical News (July 18) says: 


“ This effect would seem to be manifestly a result of interference 
with the trophic nerve-fibres leading to the particular skin area. 
The effect is not produced immediately, but, as in the case of the 
a-rays, may be delayed for many hours or even days. The ulcer 
produced shows practically no tendency to heal for a considerable 
period, so that evidently the vital resistance of the part somehow 
dependent on its connection with the central nervous system is very 
much lowered. In recent times M. Curie has expressed the opin- 
ion that if a considerable quantity of radium in its pure state could 
be obtained—say, for instance, a kilogram (2} pounds)—he would 
not care to enter the room in which it was placed, since there 
would be danger.of lasting injury to the optic nerve and to the skin 
surface all over the body. 

“It seems clear that agents as powerful as these substances 
seem to be may well prove to have an important place in modern 
therapeutics. It is only within this last year or two that it became 
clear that for some forms of malignant disease the x-rays produce 
wonderful and as yet inexplicable effects that resemble, more than 
any other method of treatment ever introduced, nature’s curative 
process in certain very fortunate cases of malignant disease in 
which the growth disappears spontaneously. Just what the effect 
is due to can not as yet be determined. It would seem, however, 
that the growth of a neoplasm, even of a malignant type, depends 
on the trophic influences transmitted to it from the central nervous 
system. . . . If nerves can be interfered with, then by means of the 
paralyzing action of forms of radiant energy, such as are now famil- 
iar in the x-rays and the radiant metals, it is not impossible that a 
very perfect method of cure for malignant disease may be at hand.” 

The price of these metals makes medical experimentation practi- 
cally impossible at the present time, but the writer believes that 
conditions will not always be so unfavorable. Radium is now said 
to be worth about $2,000,000 a pound, but perhaps other sources 
of the metal will be found. Tho it is now obtained solely from a 
single variety of pitchblende found in the Joachimsthal in Austria, 
corresponding material may be found among the mineral deposits 


in our own country, and as the ore is originally a waste-product 
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the value of radium and polonium may be very much reduced. To 


quote further: 


“ Methods of preparation, which at present are long and compli- 
cated, constitute the real expense, 
simplified in the last year, according to an announcement from 
Madame Curie herself, and there seems no doubt that further sim- 
plifications with great reduction in the price of these substances 
will occur in the near future. 


and these have been very much 


“Meantime we shall wait with not entirely hopeless anxiety to 
hear the first results from the therapeutic use of these metals. 
Professor Marckwald’s demonstrations at Berlin make it clear that 
polonium is capable of communicating its radiant energy to many 
other substances in a very marked way. It is this quality that 
most of all might be expected to be of use in therapeutics. In his 
demonstrations Professor Marckwald used only about one-sixth of 
a grain of polonium. This indicates the wonderful latent energy 
that is contained in the new metal and shows that the time will 
not have to be waited for when large quantities of it are at hand 
for experimental purposes before the metal can be used in practical 
medicine.” 


PROFESSOR LANGLEY’S NEW AIR-SHIP. 
ties EF trial trip of the first aeroplane large enough to carry men 
to control and steer it is now taking place on the Potomac 
This 
vision and from the plans of Prof. S. P. 


River. “flying-machine,” which was built under the super- 
Langley, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, is not the first attempt of its builder, who 
but 


his previous aeroplanes have been merely working models, tho 


has been a close student of aerial navigation for many years; 


they have really “flown,” which is more than can be said of some 
more ambitious creations. Says the Washington correspondent of 


the New York 7rzbune (July 16): 


‘Altho plausible attempts have been made in public to describe 
the mechanism, it is said authoritatively that they have been largely 
poor guesswork, and if the coming experiments can be made with 
as much secrecy as the experimenters are confident of securing and 
as has marked all of Professor Langley’s preliminary work until 
he deliberately made his reports, the public may regard with sus- 
picion astonishing tales that are likely to be printed within a few 
days, altho the first flight is not likely to be made before next 
week, as numerous adjustments are necessary. 

“Since Professor Langley seven years ago demonstrated by 
means of a model the correctness of his principle of soaring flight, 
and after two years of experimentation from the 
and the 


same houseboat 
same locality showed that dirigibility was practicable, he 


























PROFESSOR LANGLEY’S AERODROME IN FLIGHT. 

has been unceasing in his work, with the assistance of other specia) 
experts, on the problem of securing sufficient power to lift and 
propel a machine carrying a man to control it. In this work he 
has been compelled to expend an appropriation of $50,000 by Con- 
gress, an allotment from the Army Board of Ordnance of $25,000, 
and as much again received from private contributions. 

“On actual tests of the great machine he has produced he em- 
barks with more misgivings and less confidence than have been 
manifested by many of his enthusiastic supporters and colaborers. 
After twenty years of study on this problem he believes that he is 
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on the eve, if not of complete success, at least of another notable 
advance in aerial locomotion that will make it an every-day 
achievement in a few years. . ‘ 

“Professor Langley’s general plan, like that of Sir Hiram 
Maxim’s flying-machine and the apparatus used by Lilienthal in 
his ‘gliding ’ experiments, 
is to rely exclusively on 
the aeroplane for support. 
This acts on the principle 
that gives buoyancy, to 
a card thrown edgewise 
horizontally. Any light 
flat object will be kept 
afloat by the air alone so 
long as the thing moves 
rapidly. The gas-bag of 
the Santos-Dumont 
school is discarded en- 
tirely. 

“ Professor Langley be 
gan with a small model, 
which could be easily 
transported and managed, 
and which would test the 
principles he had in mind. 
He employed two aero- 
planes, but he put one be- 
hind the other, instead of 
following the two-story 
arrangement. Another 
difference between his 
plan and Maxim’s was 
that Langley’s aeroplanes were not perfectly straight all the way 
from tip to tip, but were bent slightly, so that the outer ends were 
higher than the middle. The two halves of each aeroplane then 
looked like wings, and the whole device resembled a four-winged 
bird. The great beauty of this double change was that Langley’s 
aeroplane was less liable to tip over sideways. The deeper a 
y yacht’ s keel, the more stable she is in a high wind. ; 

“As long ago as the autumn of 1893 the W ethington ecthonilaits 
began his attempts to fly a model over a secluded part of the Po- 
tomac. Nine secret excursions were made from the city without 
a single success, the first trouble being with his launching system. 
Five more trials were made in the spring of 1894, with the same 
result. In October of that year he improved the launching proc- 
ess, and then encountered new difficulties. The little aerodrome 
would either plunge or rear in the most astonishing fashion. At 
length the inventor discovered that these freaks were due to the 
flexibility and bagginess of the cloth stretched on the wing frames. 
Even a momentary distortion of the level surface would make 
mischief. 

“On May 6 and November 28, 1896, successful trials were made 
with other light models. On the first occasion the toy aerodrome 
traveled a minute anda half and covered about half a mile. On 
the second trip it went a trifle further and achieved a speed 
thirty miles an hour. Both times the model sank gently to the 
surface of the water and was uninjured. The launch was effected 
from the top of a houseboat, which served the double purpose of 
a transport and scaffold.” 




















PROF, S. P. LANGLEY. 


Animal Utensils.—Some time ago we reproduced from the 
Revue Scientifique a description of a crab, found in the island of 
Mauritius, that habitually holds a sea-anemone in each claw, using 
This was cited asa 
Now 


Same paper 


them presumably as weapons of defense. 
unique example of 
M. Alfred Giard, a 
(May 23) to 
Says M. (¢ 


one animal using another as a utensil. 


French biologist, writes to the 
say that there are other instances quite as curious. 
riard : 


“One of the most singular [of these instances] is that of an ant 
of the East Indies, that builds shelters of leaves whose edges are 
fastened together with silk fibers. The origin of this silk has long 
puzzled entomologists. The ant has no spinning glands of any 
kind at adult age. But W. D. Holland, of Balangoda, and Ernest 
Green, of Parodeniya, Ceylon, verifying old and incomplete ob- 
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servations made in India, have proved that the working ants, in 
order to spin the thread that fastens the edges of the leaves, make 
use of the larve of their own species, which they hold in their 
jaws, moving them about with skill in all directions and afterward 
returning them to the nest when they have finished with them. 

“Since this, Chun has shown, in a study of the anatomy of these 
larve, that they possess spinnerets of unusual size, which is ex- 
plained by the forced use that they make of these organs before 
their employment to spin the cocoon. 

“The origin of such differentiated instincts, whose manifesta- 
tions resemble so closely those of intelligence, is certainly one of 
the most difficult problems of zoological psychology.”— 7rans/a- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


OUTDOOR TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION. 


EGARDING the modern method of treating tuberculosis by 

requiring the patient to spend practically his whole time in 

the open air, Dr. J. H. Kellogg writes as follows in Modern Medi- 
cine (July): 

“It has been clearly shown by numerous experiments in various 


parts of the United States that the out-of-door life with regular 
hygienic habits, irrespective of latitude or special climatic advan- 




















THE TRACK BARROW, 


tages, is capable of so aiding the natural powers of the body as to 
effect a cure of this formidable malady without the use of drugs of 
any sort. 

“Tuberculosis is a disease of civilization. It scarcely exists at 
all among savages who live in the primitive state, but quickly 
appears among such people when the habits of civilization are 
adopted, especially the indoor life. The South American monkey 
and the North American Indian alike fall victims to this disease 
when shut away from the sunlight and active exercise out of doors. 

“The time is not far distant when every large city will find it 
necessary to provide conveniences for the application of this sim 
ple curative measure, not only for the purpose of rescuing the vic 
tims of pulmonary tuberculosis from the certain fate 
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accordance with the climatic requirements. They hold themselves 
far above the surrounding Indians, and there has been practically 
no intermarriage between 
them and their neighbors. 
They present the purest 
strain of Spanish blood in 
America. 

“The Indians, ten or 
fifteen days’ ride from 
this colony, never fail to 
speak of it—always as 
‘El pueblo de los blan- 
cos,’ the village of the 
whites,—and to extol the 
physique and endurance 
of the men as well as 
the beauty and virtue of 
the women, which opinion the few specimens that I saw fully 
upheld. 























LOADED PONY CAR, 


“The history of these people was given me in a personal inter- 
view by Don Torencio Sierra, president of Honduras, and a most 
highly educated gentleman. 

“Dr. O. B. Hunter, of San Pedro Sula, a graduate of Tulane 
University, lear:ing their history, became so much interested in 
them that he speni some time in their village with the sole object 
of learning their present condition. He met some of the children 
of the original emigrants, now old men and women, who in every 
way corroborated the above history. 

“Dr. Hunter informs me that they are the finest race of people 
in Central America. After careful inquiries, he could get no his- 
tory of tuberculosis for a long period back, and at present none of 
them give physical evidence of this disease in any of its forms.” 


SMALLEST FREIGHT-CARS IN THE WORLD. 


This name is given by Popular Mechanics to little trucks and 
Harrows manufactured in Lowell, Mass., and now used on many 
railroads in the East. Says this paper: 

“They are operated by one-man power and are run on one rail. 
Some have but one wheel; some have two arranged tandem style. 
When a train approaches, the little cars can be quickly switched 
off the track and run on the ground until the train has passed. 
Some of them are made in wheelbarrow fashion and are called 
track-barrows. The little devices have proven great labor-savers 
in railway construction and similar usage. The two-wheel cars are 
called ‘pony’ cars. They weigh just one hundred pounds each. 
They are used for carrying tools, ties, poles, signal-rods, lumber, 
stones, etc. They are exceedingly convenient where materials of 
this kind have to be moved short distances while work is in prog- 





which awaits them, but as an essential measure for 





protecting the public health.” 


The writer quotes from a paper, read before the 
American Congress of Tuberculosis last year by Dr. 
Henry McHatton, vice-president of the congress, the 
following interesting illustration of the stamping out 
of tuberculous disease in a group of families who were 
threatened with extinction from this terrible plague: 


“ About 1790, there landed at Trujillo, on the Carib 
bean Sea, a party of Spanish emigrants. This party 
consisted of members of ten families of the Spanish 
nobility,—families who were so tuberculous that they 
decided to emigrate rather than become extinct. 
They worked their way in the course of time across 
Central America and settled on the Pacific slope, 
not far from Tegucigalpa, and at an altitude of about 
twenty-five hundred feet, in probably one of the most 
even and healthful climates in the world. They have 
always been purely agricultural and pastoral. Even 
to-day there is not a road leading to this colony- 






































nothing but trails, and it is a journey of days to reach 
them from the nearest port. Their village is built in 
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ress. The frame is iron-faced. <A heavy load on one of the cars 
can be easily pushed by one man. 

“The one-wheel car is called a timber track truck. It is a dolly 
for handling heavy bridge timber or similar material. The roller 
is grooved to run on one rail, but is equally serviceable on plank, 
or when turned bottom up for running timber over the roller. The 
trackbarrow is a wheelbarrow with a double-flanged wheel for run- 
ning on the rail, the wheel being skewed enough to enable the per- 


son handling the barrow to walk aside the rail instead of astride.” 


We produce some illustrations of the little trucks from the paper 
quoted above. 


IS THE MOSQUITO DOOMED ? 


+ ase recent plague of mosquitoes all along the Middle Atlantic 

coast has excited the mirth of the comic paragrapher, com- 
ing as it did just after the announcement of special “ crusades” 
against the noxious insects. Recent reports, however, of the entire 
of the 


that have been employed here, namely, drainage and oiling, show 


success, in certain transatlantic localities, same tactics 


that there is hope for those who possess the requi: ‘te patience and 


money. And now we are assured that even i campaigns along 
this line fail, a deadly mosquito destroyer has been discovered by 
Dr. Charles W. Stiles, of the United States Marine Hospital 


service, in the shape of a parasite. Dr. Stiles. who will be remem- 
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IN THE WAR OF EXTERMINATION THE °’SKEET SEEMS SEVERAL POINTS 


AHEAD, 
The New York Times. 


bered as the discoverer of the hook-worm called by the daily pa- 
pers “ the germ of laziness,” states that this new parasite already 
kills its millions of mosquitoes yearly, and that if properly culti- 
vated it will doubtless rid us altogether of the pests. Says an edi- 
torial writer in 7he Medical News (New York, July 18): 


“In addition to serving as intermediary host for the parasite of 
malaria, the mosquito, it seems, entertains a little on his own ac- 
count. He hasa plague of a guest, named Agamomermts culicis, 
a parasite that kills millions of mosquitoes each year. Ifitisa 
‘bad year for mosquitoes,’ the assumption is that it is a good year 
for Agamomermis culicis. This parasite has its habitat in the 
abdomen of the mosquito. Infection takes place in the larval or 
pupal stages of the mosquito. The infected mosquitoes are slug- 
gish and short-lived, and the females do not breed. 

“Now if the parasite can be cultivated and let loose upon the 
unborn mosquito, the theory is that he will be exterminated, and 
the place thereof shall know him no more. The only difficulty is 
how to doit. Possibly one might do cultures of this fatal parasite 
up in portable form like a fire-extinguisher, with a small family 
size for cottage use and a larger size for hotels. There could even 
be a handkerchief culture, something like a nitrite of amyl drop, 
that could be crushed in a handkerchief, letting the germs loose 
while walking through the meadows to one’s suburban home. 

“The only satisfaction, however, that one could have on such 
occasions would be the purely altruistic one of infecting the young 
of the mosquitoes that were biting at the time, so there should be 
fewer to bite one’s neighbor when he walked that way. If people 
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were only more apt to be altruistic when they were being bitten by 
mosquitoes, this scheme of throwing their parasites at them might 
work very well, and whole communities could combine and sub- 
scribe for the cultures. 

“Dr. Stiles admits that there is a little practical difficulty in dis- 
tributing the parasite; but the Government, we are led to believe, 
thinks it is the greatest thing out. And so it undoubtedly will be 
when Dr. Stiles has discovered some rapid and inexpensive way of 
breeding 4gamomermis culicts in all the marshes where mosqui- 
toes live.” 


Precedents for fighting an animal or insect plague with a para- 
site or a parasitic disease are not wanting. Says Zhe Tribune 


(New York, July 16): 


“The Department of Agriculture, for instance, has been experi- 
menting for several years with a parasite which attacks and kills 
locusts. Cultures were mixed with food that would attract these 
insects, and when the latter were fairly infected they died. The 
earlier attempts to destroy locusts by this means were not attended 
by wholly satisfactory results, but more recent tests by the Ohio 
State Experiment Station offer more encouragement. Then there 
was the bacillus which imparted a deadly disease to rats. At 
first hand the expedient worked well enough, but the malady did 
not spread as it was hoped it would and as the bubonic plague 
spreads among rats when a few have acquired it. Only a few 
days ago it was announced from Texas that an entomological 
enemy for the weevil that injures cotton had been discovered. 
These are only a few of the illustrations which might be cited; 
and, while not one of them can be pronounced an overwhelming 
success, they show that the system on which Dr. Stiles has been 
working is not essentially absurd.” 


It is noted by the Washington correspondent of 7he Sun (New 
York) that the “ mosquito-destroyer ” belongs to the family of gor- 
dius or horsehair worms, thousands of which may often be seen 
wriggling on plants, trees, shrubbery, and on the earth, after a 


heavy storm. This has given rise to the common belief in rural 


districts that “it rains worms.” Says the writer: 

“ As a matter of fact, however, these horsehair worms, like their 
more useful cousin, the ‘mosquito destroyer,’ live in the abdominal 
cavities of various insects, and a long drought, followed by a heavy 
rain, usually results in their leaving the bodies of insects and 
returning to the earth and to their first stage of existence. These 
species, however, are not harmful to the insects which house them. 
The ‘mosquito-destroyer ’ is deadly, but to mosquitoes only.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


A CORRECTION.—The article entitled “Activity and Education in Chil- 
dren,” which appeared in THE LITERARY DIGEsr of June 13, was erro- 
neously credited to 7he Outlook. It originally appeared in 7he /ndefendent 
(New York, April 16). 


IN a new pattern of incandescent electric lamp secently put on the mar- 
ket, and described in Alectricity, the filaments, “instead of being in ordi- 
nary bulbs, are enclosed in straight tubes about nine inches long ; the fila- 
ment is given a small curl in the middle to allow for expansion. These 
tubes are mounted end to end in a metallic casing, which serves as a reflec- 
tor, and also carries the leads and the sockets into which the lamps fit. 
There is thus produced a single line of light, which is very suitable for 
certain forms of illumination, such as shop-window lighting, lighting by 
reflection from the ceiling, decorative illumination, and the like.” 


“Most Americans,” says 7he American Machinist, “have heard of the 
recent victory of the American rifle team over the teams of a variety of 
other countries in the international rifle-shooting contests at Bisley, Eng- 
land. This is now being attributed, as American triumphs usually are, to 
the use of a machine, “.e., a sliding wind-gage by which the American 
marksmen ‘ substituted mechanical exactitude for human fallibility.’ The 
men may be disposed to claim the victory was won by the best marksmen, 
but it is probably comforting to the defeated contestants to attribute their 
defeat to a machine.” 


THE following directions about the proper location of an electric fan are 
given by 7he Electrical Review. “It should be placed near a window or 
other opening, so that it may draw in fresh air from the outside, or, in 
some cases, drive out heated or vitiated air, allowing fresh, cool air to flow 
in from another opening. Far better results will be obtained if attention 
is paid to this matter than if the fan-motor is put in some corner where it 
merely stirs up the air. One is apt tothink that he is obtaining the best 
results if the current of air is directed toward him, but more real comfort 
is derived when, in addition to keeping up the circulation, the motor sup- 
plies fresh air.” 
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PROPOSED UNION OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
SOCIETIES. 


TENTATIVE proposal for the amalgamation of the Chris- 

tian Endeavor Society, the Epworth League, and. the Bap- 

tist Young People’s Union was made at the recent convention of 
the first-named organization in Denver. It is thought probable 
that the movement will take the form of a Christian Endeavor 
petition to the other bodies. The priority of establishment of the 
Christian Endeavor Society is held to justify its inauguration of 
the plan, in commenting upon which the Philadelphia Press says: 


“It means, if the Endeavor officials are willing to meet their sis- 
ter societies half-way, that Christian Endeavor, with its more than 
three million members, the Epworth League, with its more than 
two million members, and the Baptist Young People’s Union and 
kindred bodies in the smaller denominations, aggregating approxi- 
mately two millions more, will all unite in one grand fellowship, of 
a truly interdenominational and representative character, which 
will include practically all the Protestant churches in America, 
except the Protestant Episcopal, which has not, to any appreciable 
extent, organized its young people of both sexes. 

“The attitude of Christian Endeavor leaders has been the only 
obstacle that has heretofore stood in the way of such an admirable 
consummation. Two years ago a plan of federation, modeled on 
the lines of the International Sunday-school movement, was pro- 
posed by Zhe /ndependent. The denominational papers took up 
the suggestion with enthusiasm, and the organs of the Epworth 
League and the other denominational young people’s societies gave 
it hearty approval. Christian Endeavor alone held back, contend- 
ing that it already provided a sufficient basis of fellowship and 
repeating its invitation to the other bodies to come into its mem- 
bership and adopt its name. This was manifestly impossible, 
since the denominational societies aggregated a larger membership 
than Christian Endeavor. 

“ Now, we are glad to note, this pioneer of organized young peo- 
ple’s work in the churches is moving toward the realization of one 
of the most practical expressions of substantial Christian unity 
that the present day affords. When the young people of the 
churches find themselves able to come together in genuine and 
enjoyable fraternity, and better able thereby to serve the common 
end for which they all are organized, it will not be many years 
before the leaders in the churches, who will be these same young 
people matured, will refuse to countenance longer the wasteful folly 
of unbrotherly and short-sighted sectarianism.” 


The Chicago Record-Herald calls attention to “the growth of 
the Christian Endeavor Society,” which, it says, “has been re- 
markable ” : 


“Whether it is due to the personality of its founder, the Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, to its broad and undenominational character, to 
its happily chosen name, or to all of these influences, is of little 
consequence compared to the fact that it represents a mighty force 
for good citizenship in this country. It is also one of the great 
recruiting agencies of the churches. During the past year it is 
estimated that 175,000 Endeavorers became active members of the 
churches. In November, 1902, there were 62,194 societies, with a 
membership of 3,700,000, chiefly in the United States and Canada. 
It has a large membership, however, in Australia, Great Britain, 
China, India, and Japan.” 


The Chicago 7yibune sees objections to the idea of union, 
which it thus expresses: 


“A certain kind of theological literature pours oil on water and 
not on fire. It tries to eliminate differences, not to accentuate 
them. Itassuages; it does not irritate. This is nice and pleasant. 
Also, it is dangerous. While removing all those things which 
separate Christian sects you are likely to remove some of the things 
which make Christianity worth having. Why bring all Christian 
sects together if, during the process, you are obliged to tone down, 
or even to dissolve, the essential doctrines on which the members 
of those sects have built their spiritual lives? There could be one 
Situation worse than the present kaleidoscopic disunion of the 
church. That situation would be a reunion which resulted from 
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the abandonment of all vital tenets and the adoption of a common 
platform which consisted of nothing but hazy platitudes. Nothing 
can be gained, therefore, by pushing the work of reunion beyond 
the point marked by a real identity of theological beliefs. Don’t 
cry peace, peace, when there is no peace. Let the young people’s 
societies continue their present competitive existence—which, from 
the fact that it is competitive, may have some merit—till a real 
reunion can be accomplished.” 


Against this view the Chicago Pos¢ takes up the cudgels: 


“Why should such a union bea difficult matter? The sugges- 
tion comes from the oldest of the three, from the one which has 
not restricted its membership to a single evangelical church; from 
the one whose name best befits a non-sectarian Christian brother- 
hood. ‘Christian Endeavor’ so completely embraces all who 
would work to evangelize the world. It is broad, free from even 
a suggestion of dogma, catholic as the teaching of Christianity’s 
Founder, as simple yet all-inclusive as the Sermon on the Mount. 
It stands for the ‘whosoever will’ of the divine Nazarene. Nothing 
of a narrow sectarian character should place an obstacle in the 
way of this amalgamation.” 


THE DOMINANT TRAIT IN THE CHARACTER 
OF CHRIST. 


"THE key to religious phenomena in our day, according to Dr. 

Francis G. Peabody, professor of Christian morals at Har- 
vard, is the character of Jesus Christ. Writing in 7he Hibbert 
Journal (London and Oxford), Professor Peabody says: 


“ The most conspicuous aspect of contemporary Christian thought 
is the renewal of popular interest in the character of Jesus Christ. 
Never was there a time when plain people. were less concerned 
with the metaphysics or ecclesiasticism of Christianity. The con- 
struction of systems and the contentions of creeds, which once ap- 
peared the central themes of human interest, are now regarded by 
millions of busy men and women as mere echoes of ancient con- 
troversies, if not mere mockeries of the problems of the present 
age. Even the convocations of the churches manifest little appe- 
tite for discussions which were once the bread of their life and the 
wine of their exhilaration, and one of the leaders of a great Chris- 
tian communion has been led of late to say: ‘What conclusions 
these discussions may reach is of small concern; the only really 
important thing is that they should come to an end.’ Under these 
very conditions of theological satiety, however, the mind of the 
age returns with fresh interest to the contemplation of the charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ. ‘Back to Jesus’;“In his Name’; ‘What 
would Jesus do?’ ‘Jesus’s Way ’—phrases like these, caught up 
by multitudes of unsophisticated readers, indicate the force and 
scope of the modern imitation of Christ. To follow Jesus even 
tho one does not understand him; to do the will even if one has 
not learned the doctrine; to perceive through much darkness that 
the life is the light} of man—these are the marks of the new obe- 
dience.” 


What, then, asks Dr. Peabody, was the nature of this character 
which so immediately impressed itself upon its own age and to 
which the present age “ with unjaded interest” returns? We read: 


“When he announced the principles of his teaching, the impres- 
sion t,rst made upon its hearers was, we are told, not so much of 
the message itself as of the messenger. The people were astou- 
ished, not primarily by the contents of the discourse, but by the 
authority with which it was delivered. The preacher did not 
demonstrate, or plead, or threaten like the scribes; he swayed the 
multitude by personal power. It was the same throughout his 
ministry. He called men from their boats, their tax-booths, their 
homes, and they looked up into his face and obeyed. He com- 
mends the instinct of the soldier who gives orders to those below 
him because he has received orders from above. What is the note 
of character which is touched in such incidents as these? It is the 
note of strength. This is no ascetic, abandoning the world; no 
dreamer, no joyous comrade, delighting in the world; here is the 
quiet consciousness of mastery, the authority of the leader, a 
confidence which makes him able to declare that a life built on his 
sayings is built ona rock. Jesus is no gentle visionary, no con- 
templative saint, no Lamb of God except in the experience of suf- 
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fering; he is a Person whose dominating trait is force; the 
scourger of the traders, the defier of the Pharisees, the command- 
ing Personality whose words are with the authority of power. 
“From whatever side we approach the character of Jesus this 
impression of mastery confronts us. On the one hand is the dis- 
tinctly ethical aspect of his strength. It may still be debated 
whether the religious life is fundamentally an expression of 
thought, or feeling, or will; but the point at which the teaching of 
lesus first touches the religious sentiment seems quite beyond de- 
It is obviously not at the point of intellectual satisfaction, 
for Jesus repeatedly accepts as disciples persons whose theological 
convictions would satisfy few modern churches. ‘O woman, great 
is thy faith,’ he says to the Canaanite ; ‘f have not found so great 
faith, no, not in Israel,’ he says of the centurion. 


bate. 


The measure of 
knowledge, as Schleiermacher said, is plainly to Jesus not the 
measure of piety. Nor is it to the emotions that Jesus offers his 
Solemn exaltations of moods, experiences of prolonged 
temptation, moments of mystic rapture happen, indeed, in his 


teaching. 


career; but when we consider what a part these emotional agita- 
tions have played in the history of religion, one is profoundly im- 
pressed by the sanity, reserve, composure, and steadiness of the 
character of Jesus.” 


In Jooking to the ethical side of the character of Jesus we must 
not disregard its intellectual aspect, says Dr. Peabody. Jesus dis- 


” ” 


played “strength of reasoning,” “ sagacity,” “ insight and alertness 


of mind.” “It has often been assumed that he was an untutored 
peasant, an inspired workingman, whose intuitions were his only 
guide.” Dr. Peabody utters a warning against too narrow a con- 
ception of the character of Jesus in this respect. “On almost 
every page of the Gospels there are indications that the new Master 
was neither unlettered nor untrained, but equipped with intellect- 


ual as well as spiritual authority.” Further: 


“ Perhaps the most striking evidence of this intellectual mastery 
was a certain lightness of touch which Jesus often employed in 
controversy, and which sometimes approaches the play of humor, 
and sometimes the thrust of irony. His enemies attack him with 
bludgeons, and he defends himself with a rapier. No test of mas- 
tery is more complete than this capacity to make of playfulness 
a weapon of reasoning. The method of Jesus pierces through the 
subtlety and obscurity of his opponents with such refinement and 
dexterity that the assailant sometimes hardly knows that he is hit. 
Instead of a direct reply, the immediate question is parried and 
turned aside and the motive which lies behind it is laid bare. 
People come to him with an inquiry about the division of property, 
and Jesus first seems to decline jurisdiction in the matter. ‘Who 
made me,’ he says, ‘a judge ora divider over you?’ Then, how- 
ever, looking round at the faces of the crowd who are seeking his 
guarantee for their greed, he penetrates to the thought which the 
economic problem has disguised, and answers, not their inquiry, 
but their hearts: ‘I say unto you all, keep yourselves from covet- 
ousness.’ His disciples ask for the reward of their loyalty, ‘Lo, 
we have left all and have followed thee’; and Jesus answers, ‘Ye 
shall receive an hundredfold, houses and brethren, sisters and 
mothers, and children and lands’; and then, as if with a playful 
sense of the little that all this tells them of that which should hap- 
pen, he goes on: ‘Yes, houses and lands indeed, with persecu- 
tions.’ He opens the Book in the synagog, and with the familiar- 
ity of one versed in the Scriptures, selects that passage which is 
fulfilled in him,‘*He hath anointed me to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord’; but then, while the minds of his hearers run on 
into the next phrase of the prophet’s saying, Jesus abruptly closes 
the Book in the middle of a sentence and gives it back to the at- 
tendant, leaving it for the congregation to perceive that he declines 
to appropriate the ancient threat, ‘and the day of vengeance of our 
God.’ Here is intellectual insight matching spiritual authority. 
Here is no recluse or peasant or passive saint, but an intellectual 
as well as moral leader who may be rejected, indeed, but who can 
not be despised. The picture of the historic Jesus which would 
reproduce this type of character and which is still left for Christian 
art to paint, isnot of the pallid sufferer, but of the wise, grave 
Master, whom to meet was to reverence if not to obey.” 


Dr. Peabody thus concludes: 


“The type of character directly derived from him—the Christian 
character—is not a survival of monastic or sentimental ideals, 
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inapplicable to conditions of the modern world; it is a form of 
power made effective through strength of soul. Its force flows 
down like an unstinted river among the utilities of life because it is 
nourished among the eternal hills. It has its abundance and its 
reserves, its service and its solitude; and the power which moves 
the busy wheels of the life of man is fed in the deep places of the 
life of God.” 


THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA. 


A* agitation quite similar to, yet quite distinct from, the evan- 

gelical movement in Austria and in France has recently been 
making itself felt in Russia. Details concerning it are given by 
Dr. Lipsius, the German specialist on religious conditions in the 
Orient, in his journal, the Christliche Orient (No. 4). 


dense his description as follows: 


We con- 


Altho the Gospel has been making noteworthy progress in Rus- 
sia, yet little is being done to hold what has been acquired. Va- 
rious branches of evangelical Christianity have been making 
headway, the strict Baptists alone now numbering at least one 
hundred congregations. Yet the bulk of these are people who are 
not perfectly clear and established in their faith. Asa result, the 
movement is badly divided and the various denominations show 
great intolerance of each other. They differ on such subjects as 
the Holy Scriptures, on the nature of baptism, on the Lord’s Sup- 
per, on Regeneration,and kindred doctrines. Asa rule, however, 
all believe in baptismal regeneration. Regeneration is regarded 
not only as a new birth, but one that indicates a special blessing 
from on high, and the line of demarcation between the regenerated 
and the unregenerated is sharply drawn. 

In conversion, it is deemed absolutely necessary that the sinner 
must shed tears, and .this weeping is called conversion. Accord- 
ingly all revival services in these evangelical congregations of 
Russia are characterized by much weeping and a loud confession 
of sins, and an onlooker often must have firm nerves to witness 
such a scene. But the act of weeping is a conditio sine gua non, 
and a member who has never shed tears in public is never consid- 
ered altogether converted. The Christian congregation is consid- 
ered as consisting of believing and baptized persons, so that the 
chief bond of union is not external membership in an organization, 
but a union between the Christian and Christ. Accordingly the 
Russian Evangelical has a deep distrust of denominations as such. 
On the question whether Saturday or Sunday should be the day of 
public worship, there is much dispute, and this discussion has in- 
jured the Gospel cause, particularly in Southern Russia, and has 
driven not a few back into the Greek Catholic Church and its stag- 
nant creed and life. The wrangle over the question whether the 
brother or the sister who has not received the baptism of faith 
shall be admitted to the Lord’s Supper has become a chronic evil 
among the Evangelicals. 

More recently a new problem has arisen, namely, whether a 
child of God can enter military service or must refuse to obey the 
order of the Government in this regard. Can an officer or a sol- 
dier really be or become a child of God? The answer that is gen- 
erally given is an emphatic negative. It is this feature in the 
evangelical movement that has made the Russian Government very 
suspicious, but as yet nothing aggressive has been undertaken 
against the movement by the authorities. Another question of 
prominence is whether a Christian can become a judge or partici- 
pate in political work. 

Concerning preaching, the singular view is entertained that when 
a brother acts in this capacity he is immediately inspired, and 
whatever he says is to be regarded as the genuine word of God. 
The presbyter is the instrument and medium of God, and what he 
commands is the law of heaven. Everybody who has wept, that 
is, who has been truly converted, may become such an oracle of 
God, and such absolutely rule the lives of the average member. 
They condemn the studying of explanations of the Scriptures, and 
some even go so far as to declare all books outside of the Scrip- 
tures as works of the devil. Hostility against all learning and 
science is very apparent. In many cases, a decided type of fanati- 
cism is developed, one of the leaders, a certain Malzowany, re- 
cently declaring that he is“ the first-born son of God.” This spirit 
is particularly apparent in the Baptist sections. In some cases 
movements like that of Dowie’s exercise great influence among 
these people. The whole evangelical movement, altho spreading, 
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is yet superficial and without great promise. On the fundamentals 
of faith these people have anything but clear ideas, and the whole 


propaganda is one that produces chiefly fanaticism and a multitude 
of sects. 


These facts, as reported by Dr. Lepsius, have called forth inter- 
esting comments in many journals. The most noteworthy is from 
the pen of Dr. Harnack, of Berlin, and appears in the Christliche 
Welt (No. 21). Harnack himself was born and reared in the Ger- 
man Baltic provinces of Russia, his father having been professor 
of theology in Dorpat; but his comments are those of a church 
historian, drawing attention particularly to similar movements in 
earlier days in the Russian empire. He concludes substantially as 
follows: 


The underlying tendencies that are here operative can be readily 
detected also in the sources of the history of the church in the first 
and second centuries. Just of this nature were thousands of Chris- 
tians in that period; in the same way those primitive believers 
loved and hated and fought and felt. But they were not all so. 
Had this been the case, then there would have been nothing fixed 
or firm in earliest Christianity. And what is this movement as we 
find it here and as it existed then? Nature religion or natural 
religion, as this is developed on a low stage of culture. The 
Christian element is only a slight factor, and force is the essence 
of the whole agitation, which is only a slight progress beyond the 
stage of orgiaism and primitive fetishism. All religions that call 
forth the consciousness of an inner rapture and disharmony are an 
evil for mankind, unless they also know how to heal and to help. 
They produce only fanaticism and hatred. The life-giving power 
of Christianity they do not possess. The Russian movement is 
not something absolutely but only relatively new. It is history 
repeating itself.— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE PERIL OF PITY. 


ODERN pity has become a peril to society, writes M. Ga- 
briel Prévost in the Correspondant (Paris), and in an elabo- 
rate study of the subject he points out “the sickly sentimentality ” 
which would “protect animals from cruelty ” and “improve the lot 
of those in prison.” Much of the “blame” for all this is charge- 
able to the teachings of Tolstoy’s followers under the inspiration 
of Tolstoy himself. Where it will all lead to, M. Prévost feels 
unable to decide, but he wonders at the general failure to realize 
the imminent peril to civilization. We quote: 


“We witness in our day the degeneration of a sentiment which, 
excellent in itself, becomes by its abuse a veritable social danger. 
It is to be observed, moreover, that its aberrations almost always 
denote a weakening of authority, a decline of character preceding 
great crises in the life of peoples. Thus the last years of the 
reign of Louis XVI. saw the outburst of a sickly sensibility that 
became a fad and asserted itself in compassion for the suffering of 
the poor and regret at the evils necessarily attendant upon social 
inequality. Now it is a circumstance apt to be overlooked that 
the surest way to exasperate the disinherited classes is precisely 
this exaggeration of pity and complacent insistence upon the evils 
that custom renders tolerable to them. In his work, ‘The Origins 
of Contemporary France,’ Taine informs us in what way were 
rewarded the pupils of Rousseau, men and women, who were 
seized with the romance-reading compassion for the oppressed, too 
ready to take them at their word, and for whom the end of their 
idyl was the guillotine. Taught by the past,.it would be the 
strangest self-deception to see in pity the means of moderating the 
excesses or the cruelties of any social revolution which the future 
may have in store for us. In contrast, indeed, to other compas- 
sionate sentiments, pity, ennobling to him who feels it, is far from 
honoring to the same extent him who is the object of it, exciting 
little gratitude and almost always failing of its object.” 


This state of things, we read further, is mainly the outcome of 
the activity of writers like Hugo and his followers. It is all essen- 
tially modern. “Pity was unknown to antiquity.” Again: 


“In former generations pity was kept within reasonable limits, 
without involving itself in the solution of great human problems 
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with which it has nothing to do. The trend to-day is quite the 
opposite. Embracing everything at once and stretching pity to 
the utmost, writers assign a social function to it, elevating it to the 
height of a principle. It is a new principle, at any rate, and rests 
upon a suspicious philosophy. Under the cloak of a captious 
generosity, in the guise of compassion for social miseries, may be 
seen ill-dissembled hatred of every kind of institution supporting 
the ancient edifice. The method adopted by the writers alluded to 
is of rare astuteness and attains its end the more surely. Appeal- 
ing to the heart against the intellect, they win the sympathy of the 
crowd by supporting the miserable and the weak against their sup- 
posed oppressors. They do this so much and so well that their 
opponents are almost odious when they try to vindicate the disre- 
garded laws of justice and social defense which have been trampled 
upon. The error of the writers of compassion is aggravated by an 
intentional confusion of merited suffering with unmerited suffer- 
ing. Two men perish ina fire, one because he heroically threw 
himself into the midst of the flames and the other because with his 
own hands he set the house burning. Is it right, is it honest, to 
ask the same pity for both?” 


At the head of the “dangerous” writers who preach this gospel 
of pity is Victor Hugo, “who had no difficulty in divining the ad- 
vantage his popularity would derive from a manifestatiom of blind 
sentiment in favor of the self-styled victims of our civilization,” 
and whose “Misérables” is based on that circumstance. “The 
same tendency has shown itself in other countries in two men of 
varied genius: Schopenhauer and Tolstoy.” We read: 


“Schopenhauer, whose philosophy is tied to the religion of 
Buddha—a religion obscure enough in truth, since annihilation of 
self in the divinity, which is its basis, is affected consciously ac- 
cording to some, unconsciously according to others—failed to per- 
ceive that the only good principles of which he boasted belong to 
the domain of religion. The foundation of his doctrine, as is 
known, consists in the erection of human suffering into a universal 
and necessary rule by denying the reality of pleasure, a negative 
state, presupposing a sterile, altho painful, effort of the will. This 
doctrine, the true name of which is pessimism, naturally leaves the 
philosopher no alternative but to seek palliatives to the desolation 
which is its soul. Thus it is that he sums up in that memorable 
phrase: ‘Pity is the inspiration of morality.’ Truly, Victor Hugo 
is outdone. Pity becomes religion, divinity, and one knows not 
what besides. Altho the author consents to accord to justice a 
place in the second rank, all his efforts tend to show that the man 
without pity is an immoral being. Therefore, to take but one 
celebrated instance, the general who hurls his regiment against the 
enemy’s artillery, in order to prevent the repulse of an entire army 
corps, but knowing very well that the regiment will be slain, is a 
profoundly immoral being because he is without pity. At Reichs- 


hoffen morality consisted, no doubt, in letting Prussia overrun, 


our native land by sparing the cuirassiers their glorious and mem- 
orable hecatomb. This is not the only bold assertion of the author 
of ‘The World as Will and Idea.’ He teaches, in effect, that the 
sentiment of pity has been implanted by nature in the breasts of 
all men, who have only to heed it to find out what rule to follow 
in their conduct. Here the pessimist‘makes the angel,’ as Pascal 
would have said, despite all physiological observation. When 
human beings are impressed at sight of. a form of suffering that 
they dread for themselves, they merely lay bare a form of selfish- 
ness, fearing a like fate. Quite a different thing is the altruistic 
feeling which prompts them either to forestall or to assuage suffer- 
ing. That is pity’struecharacter. But such a sentiment is not at 
all natural, being, on the contrary, almost wholly the result of 
education. ‘That age is without pity,’ said La Fontaine, speaking 
of childhood, for the very reason that nature puts the germ of it in 
the soul only exceptionally.” 


Tolstoy is considered in relation to the subject with even greater 
severity. Thus: 


“Tt is well known by what a strange aberration in the interpreta- 
tion of Christian doctrine, the end to be pursued, according to him, 
is the progressive extinction of the human species for the sake of 
wiping out the misery to which it is doomed. Tolstoy’s pity much 
resembles those anesthetics administered to the dying to mitigate 
the last moments of their agony. He, too, contradicts himself 
without perceiving it, for the surest way to accomplish the destruc- 
tion of the human race would be to encourage rather than to 
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restrain the abuse of the powers tending in that direction. But 
profoundly impressed by a sense of his ethical surroundings; 
struck at sight of the vicissitudes of a people in process of forma- 
tion among whom intelligence is outstripping progress; skilful in 
denouncing, by means of forcible examples, all the evils springing 
from baneful hierarchies; the painter in somber but bold colors of 
the hopeless efforts of the weak to escape the doom of their origin, 
he has found in fiction a means for the diffusion of his ideas of 
false pity. His influence upon the youth of our day has been 
considerable.” 


Thus, the French critic assures us, is the “false gospel” spread 
throughout the world. “With the writers of the day, we are fall- 


) 


ing into the dilettantism of pity.” It is all “a defiance of common 
sense,” and may end in plunging the social system into a vortex 
of revolution. “A morbid state is the only term with which to 
characterize a misguided sentiment, manifestations of which are 
innumerable at the present day.”—7vans/ation made for THE 


LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE HINDU DOCTRINE OF THE MOTHER- 
HOOD OF GOD. 


N a recent book on “ Vedanta Philosophy,” by the late Swami 
Abhed4ananda, he dwells at some length upon the doctrine, 
novel until recently to the Western mind, of the divine mother- 
hood of God. The“ Prajapati,” the Lord and Father of all creat- 
ures, is described in a hymn of the Rig Veda as “ Aditi,” signify- 
ing the motherly aspect of the Divine Being. “She is also the 
Father and Protector of all; she is the Son and the Creator; by 
Her grace She saves from sin the souls of those who worship Her. 
She gives unto Her children everything that is worth giving. She 
dwells in the forms of all Devas or bright spirits; She is all that is 
born and all that will be born. She is allinall.” Thus runs the 
hymn of the Rig Veda, showing that in India before the beginning 
of the Christian era, God was conceived as both the Father and 
the Mother of the universe. Jupiter, the God of the Greeks, or 
Jehovah, the God of Judaism, we are told, was conceived as an 
extracosmic personal God, and, dwelling outside of nature, as 
Father alone, He remained the efficient cause of the universe, 
while nature appeared to be the material cause. In the Vedic con- 
ception, however, “nature or the material cause is nothing but a 
part of the manifested Divine Energy”; God “projects by the 
process of evolution everything out of His own body where- 
in dwell all matter and forces of the world.” Says the Swami 
further: 


“In no other Scripture than the Vedas, in no other religion than 
that of Vedanta, is the personal God described as the Father and 
the Mother, the efficient and the material cause of the universe. 
Nowadays liberal-minded Christians are trying to introduce the 
idea that God is both Father and Mother of the universe; but they 
do not realize that by so doing they are entirely upsetting the Chris- 
tian conception of God, who dwells outside of nature and of the 
universe. The God of Christianity can never become both Father 
and Mother at the same time. If we address Him as the Mother 
of the universe, we have outgrown that conception of God which 
is taught in the Bible and in Christian theology. In the whole 
Scriptures of the Christians there is not one passage where Jehovah 
is addressed as the Mother....... 

“The Vedantic idea that God is the Mother as well as the 
Father of all harmonizes with the modern scientific conception of 
God. Modern science traces the whole phenomenal universe back 
to the state of eternal energy. The doctrine of evolution, correla- 
tion of forces, persistence of energy, all these clearly prove that the 
phenomena of the whole universe and the various forces of the 
external and internal world are but the expressions of one eternal 
energy. The theory of evolution explains only the mode in which 
that eternal energy produces this phenomenal universe. Science 
has disproved the old theory of creation out of nothing through 
the fiat of an extracosmic God, and has shown that something can 
never come out of nothing. Science teaches that the universe 
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existed in a potential state in that energy, and gradually through 
the process of evolution the whole potentiality has become kinetic 
or actual. That eternal energy is not an unintelligent energy, but 
is intelligent. Wherever we cast our eyes, either in the external 
or internal world, we find the expression, not of a fortuitous or 
accidental combination of matter and mechanical forces, but of 
regular laws guided by definite purpose. This universe is not a 
chaos but a cosmos, one harmonious whole. It is not an aimless 
chain of changes which we call evolution, but there is an orderly 
hidden purpose at every step of evolution. Therefore that energy 
is intelligent. We may call this self-existent, intelligent, eternal 
cosmic energy the Mother of the universe. She is the source of 
infinite forces and infinite phenomena. This eternal energy is 
called in Sanskrit Prakriti (Latin procreatrix), the creative power 
of the universe.” 


Swami Abhedananda affirms that it is more appropriate to call 
this Divine Energy mother than father, “ because, like a mother, 
that Energy holds within her the germ of the phenomenal universe 
before evolution, develops and sustains it, projects it on space, 
and preserves it when it is born.” He further asserts that the 
Hindus have understood this Eternal Energy as the Mother of 
the universe and have worshiped her as such from the prehistoric 
times of the Vedic period. At the same time he inserts a caution 
against confusing the worship of the Divine Mother with the 
nature-worship that was rejected and ignored by the Jews and the 
Christians. Ina hymn of the Rig Veda, the Divine Mother thus 
proclaims her being and attributes: 


“I am the Queen of the universe, the giver of all wealth and 
fruits of works. I am intelligent and omniscient. Altho I am 
one, by My powers I appear as manifold. I cause war for pro- 
tecting men, I kill the enemy and bring peace on earth. I stretch 
out heaven and earth. I have produced the Father. As the wind 
blows by itself, so I produce all phenomena by My own will. I 
am independent and responsible tonone. I am beyond the sky, 
beyond this earth. My glory is the phenomenal universe; such 
am I by My power.” 


The wonderful effect, says Swami Abhedananda, of this concep- 
tion of the Motherhood of God is to be seen in the daily life of 
almost every Hindu man and especially of the Hindu women. To 
quote further: 


“ A Hindu woman thinks that she is a part of the Divine Mother, 
nay, one with Her. She looks upon all men and women of the 
world as her own children. She thinks of herself as the blessed 
Mother of the world. How can such a woman be unkind to any- 
body? Her pure motherly love flows toward all men and women 
equally. There is no room for any impure thought or feeling or 
passion in such a heart. That perfect motherly feeling makes her 
ultimately live like the Divine Mother on earth. Her ideal God in 
human form is her own child. She worships the incarnation of 
God as her most beloved child. Just as Mary was the Mother of 
Jesus, so the Hindu women in India often look upon themselves 
as the mother of Krishna, the Hindu Christ, or of Rama, another 
incarnation. Christian mothers, perhaps, will be able to appre- 
ciate this to a certain extent. If a Christian mother thinks that 
she is Christ's mother and loves him as she loves her own child, 
the effect will be wonderful. She will then understand what 
Divine Motherhood is. The Hindus think this the easiest way for 
women to attain to that love which makes them unselfish and 
divine. A mother can sacrifice everything for her child; she nat- 
urally loves the child without seeking any return, tho there are 
mothers who do not possess pure, unselfish, motherly love. A 
true mother, however, loves her child above everything. If such 
a child be an incarnation of God Himself, how easy it will be for 
the mother to attain to the highest goal of religion.” 





“THOSE of us whose theological memory goes back fifty years probably 
grew up with the conviction that the primary motive, or rather the chief 
end, of the Incarnation was atonement for human guilt,” writes Rev. G. S. 
Streatfeild in The Expositor (London): “Our children are taught that the 
fundamental purpose of the Incarnation was the revelation of the divine 
Fatherhood. To read a volume of sermons by representative popular 
preachers respectively of the middle and close of the nineteenth century 
would make this clear.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


JAPANESE PRESS ON MANCHURIA. 


ANCHURIA is a burning topic in the Japanese press, and 
numerous bellicose editorials appear regularly in Tokyo 
papers. Ina late number of that widely read magazine, the Zazyo, 
a noted member of the House of Representatives, Mr. Mochizuki 
Kotaro, advocates Japan’s coming to terms with Russia, “ it being 
impossible to keep her out of Manchuria for any length of time.” 
The Japanese statesman proposes that Russia be allowed to take 
Manchuria as a set-off to the appropriation of Korea by Japan. 
What other Powers would have to say to this arrangement the 
However, the adoption of 
this policy finds few champions in the press. 
generally the war party seems to preponderate. 
Shimbun thinks there are three courses open to Japan: first. to 
go to war with Russia and drive her out of Manchuria; second, to 
agree to Russia’s taking Manchuria in return “for something 
else”; third, the conversion of Manchuria into a buffer state. But 
the Japanese paper setting forth these alternatives is of opinion 
that Russia is not likely to agree to any of them unless Japan goes 
to war. The able Japanese publicist, Dr. Takahashi, replies to 
all this that Japan should not hesitate to go to war at once, but 
that after the attainment of her object—Chinese control over Man- 
churia—Japan should retire from the contest. To this the Yomiuri 
rejoins that for Japan to attempt to prop up China against Russia 
would be useless. If Japanis obliged to go to war over Manchuria 
and succeeds in expelling Russia from that province, she must 
throw it open to the world herself. This would prove the safest 
policy, as the guarding of trade interests against Russian monopoly 
would then be undertaken by several other Powers. 

The Zazyo, resuming the discussion, expresses its aversion to 
war. It thinks that the interests of other nations in Manchuria are 
sufficient to induce them to act in concert with Japan in stemming 
the tide of Russian aggression. “The key to the situation lies in 
the attitude of Great Britain and the United States. If those two 
countries as a last resort are prepared to do something more than 
merely protest against Russia’s action, Russia will certainly retire. 
But the general feeling in this part of the world is that Russia will 
not retire before Japan, acting alone, as that might be damaging to 
her prestige in the Far East. Those Japanese writers who pro- 
pose that Japan should pull the chestnuts out of the fire for America 
and Great Britain do not realize what a war would involve to a 
comparatively poorcountry like Japan. The situation is an anxious 
one, and the difficulty of finding out what Russia’s intentions 
really are is immense. But one thing is certain, and that is that 
Russia has not withdrawn a single solstice from Manchuria, not- 
withstanding all her promises.” 

The Asahi Shimbun (Tokyo) considers the Manchurian question 
the most important one now claiming the attention of the great 
Powers. Russia, according to that organ, having obtained the 
right to keep as many troops in Manchuriaas she deems necessary 
for the protection of her railway, China seems to consider herself 
debarred from interference. The situation causes the Japanese 
considerable uneasiness. What the Japanese desire is that Great 
Britain and the United States should in conjunction with Japan 
insist upon China’s granting to them all the commercial and other 
rights that have been granted to Russia, and that the latter Power 
be no louger allowed to exercise the monopoly which, if report be 
true, she is exercising to-day in various parts of Manchuria. 
There is a certain European Power that professes to be indifferent 
to any steps that Russia may take in Manchuria, but that Power 
will be the very first to scramble for the chestnuts when they have 
been pulled out of the fire by others. For such a policy the Japa- 
nese, we read, have “supreme contempt.” “Did any schoolboy, 
while boasting of superior courage, so truckle to foes, he would be 
called some very ugly names; but the morality of modern intema- 


writer does not venture to conjecture. 
In the newspapers 
The Yomiuri 
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tional relations is, as everybody knows, not such as would pass 
muster at a public school. Japan expects no help from Germany 
They are both tied hand and foot, 
But Japan thinks that both Great Britain and the United States 
have sufficient interests in Manchuria and a sufficient love of fair 


and no help from France. 


play to warrant her expecting their cooperation in this crisis. In 
Russia’s promises of evacuation, no confidence is felt in Japan. 
To say ‘I go, sir,’ and go not is Russia’s policy as Japan under- 
stands it. China she will twist around her finger, but to any for- 
midable combination of Powers she would immediately yield.” 
The Nichi Nichi Shimbun, however, does not indorse these views 
by any means. It believes that Russia will keep her promises and 
evacuate the whole of Manchuria.—7vans/ations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE VATICAN 
CONCLAVE. 


ATICAN affairs engross the European press to the practical 
subordination of every other topic. “Popables” are dis- 
cussed in detail, the names of Gotti, Serafino Vannutelli, Ram- 
polla, Capecelatro, Svampa, di Pietro, and Oreglia figuring in most 
lists. Other cardinals are said to “have their chances,” but no 
European paper seems venturesome enough to name one person as 
certain of election. Indeed, organs in Italy, France, and Germany 
agree that the next Pope may be an ecclesiastic hitherto unnamed 
in connection with the tiara. Nor is the discussion restricted to 
personalities. The conclave as a whole is considered a gathering 
of the utmost international importance. The Roman Catholic 
Powers may take some sort of official action with regard to it, 
thinks the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), because not a few nations 
claim the right to veto any objectionable candidacy. We quote: 


“Have certain Powers the right to exclude particular candidates 
from consideration in the papal election? It would be certainly 
very distasteful to France were Cardinal Kopp called upon to don 
the triple crown. A German has not been seen in the chair of 
Peter for centuries. Such a thing would to the French seem the 
overturning of the established order. It need not be concealed 
that to Germans the choice of a Frenchman as successor to Leo 
XIII. would be equally obnoxious. Equally undesirable would 
be the election of a friend of France like Rampolla. Germany 
has reasons equally with France for wishing that a peace-loving, 
enlightened prince of the church—enlightened not only personally, 
but in his attitude to the outside world—may be chosen to wear 
the tiara instead of a quarrelsome, intolerant self-seeker. Have 
the Powers the right to influence the election in favor of a cardinal 
agreeable to themselves or to veto the choice of a person whom 
they may not consider acceptable? 

“To this question statesmen and jurists give no unanimous reply. 
The Ultramontane element repudiates all right of ‘exclusion’ in 
the Powers, as goes without saying. When the Pope was styled 
‘a German institution’ in the Bundesrath, the clerical party, it is 
true, heartily indorsed the statement. But this does not alter the 
fact that the election of a pope—who has great power and influ- 
ence over German Catholics—can not be subject to any influence 
exercisable by Germany. Many popes and councils have issued 
declarations against any interference by the Powers in papal elec- 
tions. The last one to do so was Pius IX. in his rules for the con- 
clave. According to his contention—all right of exclusion being 
repudiated—when once the election has been held, ‘the chosen one 
is the incontestable, legitimate, and true Pope, Vicar of Christ, 
successor of St. Peter, and as such he must be recognized by the 
whole church and maintained by it.’ But so far as any state may 
be said to possess a right of exclusion, that right can not be abro- 
gated by the one-sided regulation of a pope or the Roman Catholic 
Church. And while there are writers, even liberal ones like von 
Schulte, who dispute the right of exclusion, there are also Roman 
Catholic writers, not Ultramontane, who assert and defend such a 
right not only for Spain, France, and Austria, but for the German 
empire as well. 

“ The relation of the temporal power to the papal election has in 
the course of ages undergone many changes. Originally the Pope 
had to have imperial confirmation. Later the procuring of this 
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confirmation was neglected and then given up altogether, as the 
imperial executive directly named the popes. The synod of 1059 
decreed that the papal election should be held with ‘due reverence 
and regard’ for Henry, the German monarch, and his successors. 
The right to such personal consideration was confirmed to the Ger- 
man monarch by the apostolic see itself. The synod of 1179, on 
the other hand, provided that the aspirant duly chosen by a two- 
thirds vote should be Pope withoutany other confirmation. How- 
ever, worldly princes undertook to concern themselves in the papal 
election very often. Fora long time the kings of France secured 
the election of popes friendly to France. They made the Holy 
See dependent upon themselves. Italian states very often hada 
decisive influence. Fora time the deciding voice was that of the 
King of Spain, who at the papal elections of 1590 and 1591 handed 
in a list of seven names with the statement that Spain would recog- 
nize as Pope only one of the seven. The conclave held out for 
months, but finally submitted decorously. Such interferences on 
the part of princes were facilitated when the cardinals could not 
agree upon any one individual. Even as late as the eighteenth 
century, the conclave that elected Benedict XIV. lasted over six 
months, 

“ These interferences with the papal election took various forms, 
usually through the intermediary of some cardinal enjoying the 
confidence of the crown, sometimes by means of ‘inclusive’ lists 
containing the names of acceptable candidates, sometimes by 
means of ‘exclusive’ lists containing the names of absolutely objec- 
tionable candidates. By degrees the states which retained the 
right of interfering with the election—France, Spain, and Germany 
—confined themselves to lists of ‘exclusives.’ At first the ‘exclu- 
sion ’ was ‘open,’ which meant an announcement to the conclave 
of objection to a candidate who was certain of the necessary two- 
thirds vote. Later appeared the ‘formal exclusive,’ which had 
reference to an objectionable candidate without regard to the sup- 
port pledged to him in the conclave. This formal right of exclu- 
sion has been exercised even as late as the nineteenth century. 
Thus, as is stated by Dr. Wahrmund, a Roman Catholic jurist at 
Innsbruck, Cardinal Giustiani was the object of the open, formal 
exclusion of Spain at the conclave which elected Gregory XVI. in 
1831. At the conclave that chose Leo XII. in 1823, Cardinal 
Severoli was openly and formally excluded by Austria. At the 
conclave that elected Pius VII. in 1799-1800, Cardinal Gerdil was 
undoubtedly, altho not formally, excluded from the papacy by the 
action of the German Emperor. ‘Various instances may be ad- 
duced in the eighteenth century,’ continues Wahrmund. If the 
right of exclusion was not exercised in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, the explanation is to be sought in the fact that but 
one papal election was held within that period, the conclave lasting 
but two days, so that the diplomatists could not agree upon a line 
of action. But at the election of Pius IX. in 1846, when the con- 
clave likewise lasted but two days, Austria wished to exercise her 
right of exclusion; but her representative, Cardinal Gaysdruck, 
arrived in Rome too late. As we have had recent occasion to 
mention, Archbishop Samassa, of Erlau, speaking in the Hunga- 
rian Delegations, stoutly defended, in the year 1893, the right of 
‘exclusion’ and demanded that it be exercised at the next con- 
clave. Count Kalnoky replied that Austria-Hungary would know 
how to use her traditional right when the conclave was in session.” 


These views and assertions are confirmed by what is published 
in other organs, and it would seem that the Powers concerned will 
act if they see fit, but no hint is given as to the mode in which any 
But 
there is one feature of the conclave even more important than this, 


Power will signify its objection to a particular candidate. 


thinks the Hamburger Nachrichten, and that is the effect its delib- 
erations will have upon the relations between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal. Says the Hamburg daily: 

“The simplest and most provincial peasant in Italy takes no 
stock in the fable of ‘the prisoner of the Vatican,’ altho there was 
a time when in Germany straws from the pallet of the imprisoned 
Pope Pius were carried about as relics. With the progress of 
time the possibility of a modus vivendi must become easier. The 
Italian pceliticians who played a leading part in the overthrow of 
the papal states are for the most part dead and gone. Upon the 
throne of the house of Savoy sits a king who was one year old or 
less on September 20, 1870. On the other hand, there are even 
among the Italian cardinals and prelates a few who enjoyed the 
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sweet sense of power in the days when the papal states existed. 
But the various classes who suffered a material loss on the collapse 
of the old papal government have managed to restore their affairs 
with the aid of time. Belief in the restoration of the temporal 
power has waned. A generation has passed by. Even in Italy 
there is some knowledge of the proverb which warns us that wait- 
ing and hoping have made many men fools. Fora long time the 
so-called ‘Roman question’ has not been taken less seriously than 
in Rome, while in the future the persons who beat their brains 
about it in earnest will have to be sought with a lantern. Never- 
theless, the next Pope will proudly uphold the claims of the chair 
of Peter in protest before God and the world.” 


In contemplating the situation at the Vatican, according to the 
Paris Zemps, “it is impossible not to be impressed by the promi- 
nent position which the papacy occupies in the minds of nations 
and rulers, even among those who might have motives for hostility 
Chiefs‘of heretic states, like the King of Eng- 
land and President Roosevelt, both at the helm in countries where 


and indifference. 


‘no Popery’ is a popular sentiment, send telegrams of sympathy at 
the loss of Leo XIII., just as His Apostolic Majesty the Emperor 
of Austria does. . . . Alone in all the world, our radical Socialists 
affect to consider the papacy a negligable quantity, and while our 
rivals are prodigal with their attentions and deference, which are 
not always disinterested, our politicians try to overwhelm the Holy 
See with ill-judged proceedings and humiliations.” The anticleri- 
cal Action (Paris) asserts, in opposition to this: “ These are evil 
days for the Roman shop. That shop, in fact, was never nearer 


> 


toasmash.” And in regard to the personal side of the conclave, 


this organ of the anticlerical forces now in power says: 


“The truth is that there exist two well-defined camps in the 
Sacred College. The German camp has for its candidate Cardinal 
Gotti. The French republican camp has Cardinal Rampolla. As 
for the Italians, who form the immense majority just now, they 
may be divided into conciliators at any price, whose candidate is 
old Cardinal Capecelatro, Archbishop of Capua, a liberal and pa- 
triotic Italian, and into traditional diplomatists, theologians, pie- 
tists, and what not, who favor Cardinal Serafino Vannutelli. The 
general competition may result in the election of some provincial 
bishop.” 


Cardinal Oreglia has not been thought“ popable ” by most Euro- 
pean journals which comment upon the conclave, but to the 
Figaro (Paris) he is a factor in the situation which ought not to be 
overlooked. The Paris paper says there are some at the Vatican 
who deem him very available in certain contingencies, adding : 


“Oreglia has seen years, honors, and powers accumulate upon 
his head without losing any of his force of character or of the al- 
most fierce energy which makes him feared as a dangerous re- 
former. He once described himself, it is said, as a broom that 
would, in a given contingency, sweep ruthlessly, adding that a few 
weeks would suffice him to destroy a host of abuses and put to 
rights many things that are awry at the Vatican. Notwithstanding 
his authoritative temperament, he is not brusque nor is he avari- 
cious, altho one might suspect so from his mode of living, which is 
simple. His intimates know well that his charity is unremitting, 
but he exercises it in secret. He subsidizes several monasteries 
and gives freely. But alone, perhaps, among his equals, he lets 
not his right hand know what his left doeth. When he reached 
the twenty-fifth year of his cardinalate, he was asked by his secre- 
tary what he should do. The secretary was at once reduced to 
silence by the cardinal’s peremptory: ‘Nothing.’ And when the 
anniversary day arrived, Oreglia closed his door to every caller 
with a firmness that might have seemed rude to those who did not 
understand his character. A few years ago Oreglia was a ‘popa- 
ble’ of the first rank, altho he had never taken a step to bring such 
a result to pass. As there is a flaming altar in his escutcheon, 
and as Leo XIII.’s successor, according to the prophecies of 
Malachi, will be a glowing light, his friends have often attempted 
to impress upon him the great thing that may be in store for him 
in the coming conclave.” 


If we may accept the view of the Corriera della Sera (Rome), 
many promising candidacies will not survive the ordeal of the first 
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-diplomatist, and in Brazil was an excellent legate. 


-candidacies would arouse no animosities. 
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five or six ballots, for this Italian organ thinks the voting may be 


prolonged. We quote: 


“The names now put forward are those of Gotti and Serafino 
Vannutelli, but any prediction regarding them would be hazard- 
ous. Gotti is prefect of the Propaganda, is deemed a good 
But he isa 
friar (Carmelite) and this fact may cost him some votes. Many 
cardinals will hesitate to support the candidacy of a monk, that is, 
of a man who by his position and antecedents is condemned more 
or less to a narrow range of ideas. Moreover, Cardinal Gotti is 
scarcely beloved by his colleagues, who accuse him of seeking the 
tiara too ostentatiously and of not having a sufficiently flexible 
character. All these circumstances may diminish his chances, but 
none the less his name is very much to the fore. 

“Cardinal Serafino Vannutelli was some years ago the leading 
candidate, but, whether it be the effect of time or the effect of 
some other cause, his candidacy has lost somewhat of its vigor. 
The late Pope and some other churchmen never forgave him for 
his persistent refusal to accept the Archbishopric of Bologna. 
But in spite of everything, the two names that will receive the 
most votes on the first ballot will be Gotti and Serafino Vannutelli. 
But it is doubtful if either will at once obtain the essential two- 
thirds. 

“Beside them, but living apart from the Roman curia, its in- 
trigues, jealousies, and envies, are various cardinals, including 
Svampa and Sarto, who may have excellent chances because their 
If the cardinals can not 
bring in one or other of the leading candidates, they may unite 
upon some neutral, possibly Cardinal Agliardi, whose recent ap- 
pointment as vice-chancellor brought him conspicuously into the 
view of the Roman world of ecclesiastics. A few years ago there 
was much talk of the candidacy of Cardinal Rampolla, but to-day, 
unless there is sprung some surprise, it may be said that the check 
his French policy met with recently has almost entirely destroyed 
him. He may get a few votes on the first ballot. but he will not 
be elected.” 


Cardinal Capecelatro will be supported by quite a group of car- 


-dinals, including Cardinal Agliardi, according to the 7?7zhuna 


Rome), which savs, however, that Agliardi may find himself the 
o tad @ 


-chosen one, as he has the support of Cardinal Rampolla. But 


Cardinal Agliardi, insists our authority, is supporting Capecelatro. 
The Pester Lloyd (Budapest), which always devotes much atten- 
tion to Vatican politics, says that the “leading candidates for the 
papacy are Rampolla, Serafino Vannutelli, Svampa, and Gotti,” 
while as “ possibilities ” it designates Capecelatro and di Pietro. 
It further says: 


“Yet still another name must be mentioned in any discussion of 
the personality of the next Pope—Cardinal Sarto, Patriarch of 
Venice. This man, who has now attained the age of sixty-eight, 
has the advantage of being away from Rome. The cardinals of 
the Curia are the prima donnas of the church, and like all prima 


-donnas they are in the habit of disputing among themselves regard- 


ing their precedence. With two in a dispute there isa third to 
rejoice. While Rampolla and his rivals strive for the prize, how 


-easily it can happen that Sarto rejoices! Those cardinals who live 


in Italy’s provincial cities in the character of bishops and arch- 
bishops are removed from the effects of malice and envy, unlike 
the cardinals who reside at the Roman curia itself and who are 
called upon to play the great parts upon the stage of the church. 
It is true that the cardinal bishops of Italy’s provincial cities are 
not so ‘popable’ as are the cardinals of the curia, yet there being 
sO many aspirants among the latter it is often easier for one of the 
former to capture the prize. Hence, Capecelatro, Archbishop of 
Capua, and Svampa, Archbishop of Bologna, may be placed 
among the candidacies. Yet they may be defeated because they 
are named so prominently. The name that is on every tongue 
does not appear at the head of the poll. A papal election is some 
thing like a presidential election. An undecisive man, a figure- 
head, is often more desirable than a man of personality. It may 
be recalled that Sadi-Carnot and Felix Faure, secondary persons 
in French politics, were themselves surprised when they were called 
upon io be the head of the state. When two candidates struggle 
for victory, a third, in the background, may win. That is what 
happened when Count Mastai-Ferrotti (Pius IX.) became Pope 
in 1846. He was a bishop in the Romagna and nota cardinal in 
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the curia. And Leo XIII. was a bishop in Umbria—a bishop be 


it noted, and not an archbishop.”—7vanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PORTENTS IN GERMANY. 


HE political situation in Germany has assumed a phase which 
prompts warnings of serious trouble yet to come in practi- 

cally every European newspaper which gives any attention to the 
subject. The impending crisis—which is anticipated within less 
than a year—will take the form of a struggle between the newly 
elected Reichstag and Emperor William IJ., and while it is not 
thought that the imperial Government will go so far as to restrict 
the suffrage, it is predicted that the national constitution may be 
subjected to a series of strains. In practical agreement as to all 
this we find the London ews, the Paris Zemps, and the Stuttgart 











THEATRICAL EFFECT. 
BEHIND. 
Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


BEFORE 


Neue Zeit, organ of the Social-Democratic party in Germany. 
From an analysis of the situation by an anonymous writer in the 


Revue de Paris we quote the following: 


“Bismarck always professed with the utmost energy, in opposi- 
tion to the parliamentary system prevailing in France, England, 
and Belgium, a definitely authoritative doctrine. He never ceased 
to combat vigorously the idea that a majority in the parliament 
should have any influence over the course of affairs and in partic- 
ular over the composition of ministries. His successors have not 
yielded any of his principles in this respect. They have, on the 
contrary, been maintained and strengthened, both by the singularly 
strong sense which the crown, under William I1., has of its power, 
ind by the divisions in the Reichstag, which has always been in- 
capable of acquiring a true notion of its strength. Withoutdoubt, 
there is not in all the world a parliament so incapable as is the 
Reichstag of adopting the system of parliamentary ministries. 
The constitution of the empire does not recognize, in truth, any- 
thing but a sole minister, the Chancellor of the empire, the one 
head of the executive power, and his responsibility is itself purely 
theoretical. The Chancellor has at his side a certain number of 
secretaries of state who, under the successors of Bismarck, have 
icquired a constantly growing independence. ‘They are, in fact, 
ministers, but they are not in any way dependent upon the parlia- 
ment. By the terms of the constitution they are subordinate only 
to their nominal chief, the Chancellor. They do not come from 
the parliament any more than does the Chancellorhimself. Before 
attaining the Chancellorship, Count von Caprivi was a general in 
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active service, Prince von Hohenlohe was governor of Strasburg, 
Count von Bulow was Ambassador in Rome and Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. The ministers are chosen from the upper bureau- 
cracy, generally in Prussia, rarely from the other states of the em- 
pire. As for the members of the Bundesrath—which has the 
Chancellor of the empire for its head and for members the secre- 
taries of state of the empire and the representatives of the confed- 
erated governments—they can not, under the provisions of the con- 
stitution, belong to the Reichstag. Finally, the politicians who 
direct affairs in the purely political sense are chosen almost with- 
out exception from the ranks of the conservative parties, which 
comprise, nevertheless, but a feeble minority in the Reichstag. 

“The political impotence of the Reichstag is further the result 
of the extremes to which party divisions are carried, a counterpart 
to which can scarcely be found except in Austria, and which prac- 
tically renders impossible the exercise of parliamentary rule, so 
that the throne has a power of action sensibly greater than that 
strictly attributed to it by the federal constitution. On the other 
hand, it goes without saying that the existence of some two dozen 
little parliaments of the federated states is calculated to reduce 
greatly the importance of the Reichstag. It is to be noted that the 
state parliaments have among their attributes the establishment of 
the relations between church and school, education, the means of 
communication, the rate of direct taxation, application of the ma- 
jority of the laws of the empire, justice, police—all of which are 
subjects of legislation by the states of the empire individually and 
not by the empire itself. The Reichstag has committed to it for- 
eign policy, the army, the navy, the colonies, industrial and judi- 
cial legislation, the tariff and the greater part of indirect taxation, 
press laws and various other matters. Buteven regarding subjects 
in which the empire is supreme lawmaker, working-class legisla- 
tion, for instance, the execution of the laws of the empire depends 
upon the different confederated states, and is conducted under the 
control of the local diets, to such an extent that there are continu- 
ally arising those conflicts of authority which are so characteristic- 
ally German. And yet, notwithstanding all these limitations of 
power, the people feel in the composition and in the deliberations 
of the Reichstag an interest infinitely greater than is felt in the 
electioris for the local parliaments or in the acts of those parlia- 
ments. This fact is the clearest manifestation of the enormous 
educational value inherent in universal suffrage. The Reichsiag 
remains, in spite of everything, the expression of all Germany’s 
opinion. It is, in spite of everything, the most democratic institu- 
tion possessed by the Germans, the one in which a certain and 
direct part is played by every element going to make up the Ger- 
man nation.” 

Now the questions that will confront the new Reichstag and 
which lead to a tense political situation, according to our author- 
ity, are four: the tariff, the increase in the army and navy, fiscal 
reform, “which means heavier taxes upon beer and tobacco,” and 
finally, “the struggle against Social-Democracy and the checking 
of its growing power by means of a limitation or a transformation 
of the right of universal suffrage.” 
read : 


Regarding this last point we 


“It remains to be seen what attitude the Government will adopt 
toward Socialism. The organs of the great capitalists demand a 
restriction of the right to vote. The Hamburger Nachrichten— 
organ of the Bismarck family—demands a suffrage law that will 
exclude the Social-Democrats from the Reichstag. The politi- 
cians adhering to the conservative parties themselves recognize the 
difficulties that would ensue upona revolutionary act of this nature. 

. . I should be very much surprised if the German federated gov- 
ernments agree upon an abrogation of the right to vote by means 
of a stroke of state. On the other hand, it is in the highest degree 
improbable that the new Reichstag would yield a majority for any 
such measure. The Catholic Center and the Poles are too directly 
interested in maintaining universal suffrage, and they form, with 
the Social-Democrats, a majority of the Reichstag. There will be 
much talking, much writing, much declaiming—but the Govern- 
ment dares not and can not do anything of the kind contemplated.” 


The situation will grow very complicated when the bills for in- 
creasing the army and the navy are introduced, predicts this writer. 
He notes that well-informed Germans look for a dissolution of the 
new Reichstag within a year because it will refuse the army and 


navy increase. “But all these forebodings and predictions are 
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conjectural and uncertain.” The Social-Democratic organ, the 
Neue Zeit, also deprecates conjectures regarding what will happen 
when the navy and army bills are introduced, but it says there 
It adds: “We 


shall hear strong words from the Government, we shall see high- 


will be a severe struggle over “popular rights.” 


handed measures. A government of great political and eco- 


nomic reforms is precluded by the existing situation. But an en- 
during policy of usurpation and of forcible violation of popular 
rights is not probable. And yet it is more likely than an era of 
reform. But if it does come to government by the ‘strong’ man, 
and should he succeed in hurling back the forces of Social-Democ- 
racy for a time, the result can only be a system so opposed to all 
the necessities of modern life, so stupid and so incapable, that it 
will inevitably have Germany bound hand and foot and thus pre- 
cipitate a catastrophe from which Social-Democracy will emerge 
, 


not only conqueror but wielder of political power.” In opposition 


to all the views alluded to, we find the London Sfectator saying : 


“The immense increase in the German Socialist vote, striking 
as it is, will not, we imagine, produce any immediate, far less any 
dramatic, consequences. The remaining groups in the Reichstag 
will only draw closer to the reactionaries; and divided tho the 
Conservatives are, they will still retain in the aggregate a large 
majority. They will not refuse supplies when they are urgently 
demanded; and except as regards loans or new taxes, the execu- 
tive in Germany is almost independent of the Parliament. The 
Emperor selects his own ministers, he is not bound to remove 
them because of a vote of censure, and it is he who keeps the gov- 
erning machine in motion rather than any department. All armed 
force is directly at his own disposal, ‘the keen edge of the sword,’ 
as he said on Saturday last, ‘supporting his policy,’ and his fiat 
promotes or displaces every civil servant. The responsibility of 
ministers to the people which is the foundation of British liberty 
does not, in short, exist in Germany or any state of the federation, 
and Parliament might, with a little exaggeration, be described, as 
President Johnson described Congress, as a ‘body hanging on to 
the skirts of the Government.’ It is even believed that a bill 
greatly restricting the suffrage could be forced through; while in 
the last resorta decree suspending the Constitution would not pro- 
duce a revolution, and could not, while military discipline remained 
intact, produce a rising. Germany, in fact, tho not an autocracy, 
remains a true monarchy, in which the Emperor possesses all ini- 
tiative and almost all restraining or guiding power. In such a 
monarchy changes in the parliamentary representation can never 
be of immediate or first-rate importance.”— 7vanslations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


UNINSPIRING.— “To the younger generation of Englishmen,” says an 
anonymous writer in Zhe National Review (London), “the mechanical 
repetition of Cobdenite catchwords is as uninspiring as the noise of a sew- 
ing-machine.” 


SERVIA'’S PRESENT RULERS.—“The late revolution was not the handi- 
work of Servia,” writes Herbert Vivian in 7he Fortnightly Review (Lon- 
don). “It was engineered by the lowcunning of a handful of discredited 
ruffians. Examine the list of the conspirators and provisional ministry: 
not asingle name is associated with an honorable career or any deed of 
distinction. Jailbirds, bankrupts, needy lawyers, and gutter journalists 
are the new rulers of Servia, maintained in parlous authority by a gang of 
drunken young officers, half-maddened by their taste of blood.” 

“WELTPOLITIK.”—“If the Weltpolitik means anything,” says 7he Satur- 
day Review (London), “it means that the German empire, having reached 
the limits of its natural expansion in Europe, henceforward sees its future 
across the water,asa maritime, colonial, trading empire whose heart is 
Berlin. Pan-Germanism with its hungry gaze on Holland and German 
Austria is only the exaggerated expression of this evolution; and the 
Weltpolitik, the outcome of the irresistible economic development, march- 
ing on since 1870 in geometrical progression, is a necessity to imperial 
Germany because she is an increasing and emigrating nation.” 

RUSSIA AND INDIA.—“It is easy to say that Russia has no designs upon 
India,” says Blackwood’s Magazine (Edinburgh), “and that it is only our ill- 
natured opposition to her harmless ambitions which causes her to threaten 
usin that quarter. If weare only wise enough togive her what she wants, 
she will ‘leave us masters of the greatest prize in the world, the fertile 
plains and valleys of Southern Asia.’ In other words, we are advised to 
offer no opposition to the occupation by Russia of a position which will 
place India at her mercy, and to trust to the infinite mercy and goodness of 
the Czar and his advisers to restrain their hands. Russia will be so kind 
as to ‘leave us masters’ of our Indian empire. It may be so; but the 
British people will prefer to hold their possessions by their own right 
hands, and at no man’s sufferance.” 
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Romance. 

















By A, M. DAVIES OGDEN. 


How quaintly sweet the ancient strain That which 





F 


Compressing 






the felt 
Of joyous maiden Nicolette ; sheets 
How she, to find her love again, Challenges a 
Outslips the guard about her set, C < peas i 
And treads amid the daisies wet, omparison the tick 
With slender feet more white then thev. must convince the « f by hand. 
How far away she seems—and yet st skeptical—-—for ; 
These are the loves of yesterday. MOStS ep 1Cal-—IOr } j 
ai 0 hele comparisons are NF , we —_ 
is tender Sweetheart to regain, : ‘ wees “= TRADE MARK 
Aucassin seeks for Nicolette odious ct the A a ‘i 
Through woodlands green; yet all in vain, other fellow” only. There is no room for argument when we make this 


An eager captive in Love’s net ; 


offer—order an OsTERMOOR (we pay express charges), sleep on it for 30 
And almost jealous of regret, 


, nights, and if it is not all you even hoped for—if the 
Till, drawn by Love’s imperious sway, 
Within her leafy bower they met 


Hsscody leper pre nga Ostermoor =<: Mattress 515. 

















The sunshine filters through the rain, Felt 
The robins peep at Nicolette; is not equal to any $50 hair mattress ever made, your money will be 
The stallion strays with loosened chain instantly refunded 
Lest he at double burden fret. y z 
And many a wandering rivulet STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: Send for Our Free Book 
Sings low of love that lives alway H ; oe © seehes wide, 4 Ibs., es 09.38 and learn how the Ostermoor differs from un- 
’Neath summer skies all star inset— 8 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs, - - - 11.70 — a as eo -_ —_ — 
— 788 — — 4 feet wide, - 40 lbs., ~ - ‘~ 13.35 about mattresses, cushions (for all purposes), 
These are the loves of yesterday. 4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., - 15.00 pillows—their sizes and prices. Every OsTER- 
L’ENV gon S feet & inches long. ._ | MOOR mattress bears the name OsTERMOOR and 
INVOI. In two nie te Sl Bho caste“ tga prices. | our trade mark label—beware of fraudulent 
Prince, as we ride with Nicolette | wie sual chts A spose imitations. Send for book to-day. 
’*Mid flow’ring branches white with May, OSTERMOOR @ CO., 119 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORK 


We smile and sigh and fain forget— 
‘These are the loves of yesterday. 





Canadian Agency ; The Alaska Feather and Down Company, Ltd., Montreal 




















—In July Scribner’s Magazine, 








Ballade of Truisms. 


igiiicone! <a Goat Lymph _ Treatment 


Dies to gray. 





There are knots in every skein. 
Hours of work and hours of play 


Fade away In this treatment—the most important advancement of : 
Into one immense Inane. f A ; 
Shadow and substance, chaff and grain, the century in therapeutics — sufferers from neurasthenia 
Are as vain : ‘ ; 2 
As the foam or as the spray. (nervous prostration and exhaustion), locomotor ataxia, 
Life goes crooning, faint and fain, co , : : 
One refrain— paralysis, epilepsy, articular rheumatism, and the troubles 


“If it could be always May!” 


Tho the earth be reen and gay, 
£ 
Tho, they Say, 


encouragement for complete recovery. Our new magazine 


May the cup of Heaven may drain; 


Tho, his little world to sway, gives full information. It will be mailed to you on request. 


He display 


{Spe erenenereerensinem oe ee 


AN IDEAL HOME FOR REST, HEALTH 
AND AMUSEMENT, 


Situated in the heart of Canada’s most picturesque Goat Lymph Sanitarium Association 
eats, with 0 aes roy, orerinokeing the spark- 
ing waters of beautiful Lake Deschenes, an expansion . 
of the mighty Ottawa River—the famous Chaudiere GILBERT WHITE, M.D., Medical Director 
alls and rapids only a few miles distant—stands the 
Seat ap pa — par sige wo the village 
of Aylmer. ere, within only nine miles of the city of 
Ottawa, me teed man, the nature lower, and the sports- 27 Auditorium Bldg. 601 Spitzer Bldg. 17 East 32d Street 
man can all find an ideal hostelry with every modern 
convenience and equipment, with unsurpassed cuisine, CHICAGO TOLEDO, O. NEW YORK 
and with terms exceedingly moderate. Hunting, fish- 
ing, yachting, tramping and just simple resting, are all | “3 juste: cis 
os pom comet nang oni a _— way be | omen EE 
in any direction from the hotel. An electric railway 
takes the visitor to Ottawa in 30 minutes (fare 10 cents), Este blished | 
| 




















Dwiggins 


Weather Proof 


skirting the wild Deschenes and Chaudiere rapids and 1823 
alls. ‘“‘ The Washington of Canada” is always an in- 
teresting city, but now, and for a month or two, the ae . 
visitor will find Parliament in session and can listen to Retains its poise and 
spirited debates on the proposed new trans-continental rigidity a lifetime. 


railway, and other important subjects. Guests of the “di ! ih} The correct fence for 
Victoria, when in Ottawa, will find themselves delight- lawns, parks, ceme- 
fully at home in The Russell, under the same manage- | teries, etc. Woven 
ment, a hotel of national reputation, sometimes called | throughout of double galvanized steel wire. Catalog : free) 


ss ot social ay of the neve re es poll Rig wa shows many other styles at roc. to soc. a foot. 
ists by the St. Lawrence should not fail to make the Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 28 Dwiggins Av., Anderson, tnd. 
slight detour to Ottawa and then up to the}Victoria, PIANOS - 


where they will find a country rich in historical asso- faa nr - 
KLIP BINDER 






























































Ciation, natural beauty, and only recently made famous 
y a great novel. 









An exquisi 7 cds r bookle Illustrated IN 

Se ee 0, 2 ap Ate ed CHICKER G The KLIPS and the Cover from the KLIP 
4 af ; Catalogue ON BINDER. Y cove 

land and the Victoria and Russell Hotels will * ie & Ss S, ind & volome in ton soconda, instantly 

be mailed to LITERARY DIGEST readers free | sent upon 805 Tremont St., removable. Sample dozen Klips, with keys. 

upon request. F. X. St. JACQUES, proprie- application aSS. 








mailed for 75 cents, 27 Pikts ece-list free. 
tor of The Russell and Victoria, Ottawa, Can. H. H. BALLARD, 327, Pittsfield, Mass, 
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For Garbage. 
Garbage standing around in open cans or pails 
is offensive, unsightly, unsanitary. 


Witt’s Corrugated Can 


has close-fitting lid which shuts in odors,makes 
= scattering of contentsimpossible, So strong it 

will notdent orbend in alifetime. Good house-| 

keepersuse it. Imitations areworthless. See that} 

“ Witt's Can” is stamped in the lid. 

| For sale by Hardware and House Furnishing Dealers. 


| The Witt Cornice Co., Dent. K, Cincinnati, O. 











HILL’S CHAMPION 


Clothes Dryer 
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Does Not Disfigure the Lawn 
with ugly posts that are used but once a week. 
They can be folded up and put away till next 
wash day. Set in sockets sunk in ground. 
Hold from 100 to 150 ft. of line. Over 200,000 


in use. Department and hardware stores sell 


em. : ; ss 
them Send for Catalog 6. 


HILL DRYER CO., Worcester, Mass. 





A COMPLETE MANICURE SET 


> 


Nickel-plated. Pocket size. Keeps sharp for years. | 


Trims the nails perfectly ; any shape or length desired. 
Sold everywhere. By mail, 25 cents 
Sterling Silver Handle 
Price $1.00 
= Brass Handlewithbest 
Nickel-plate, 50c, 
THE H. C. COOK CO., 17 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 
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_ ADDICTED TO THE DRUG HABIT? 
If so you can be cured. Our Sanatorium was established in 
1875, for the treatment of Drug and Alcoholic Addictions. 
Cure Guranteed, 

_ HOME TREATMENT IF DESIRED. 
We have cured thousands that have failed elsewhere. The 
Dr, J. L. Ssepheas C>., Dept. 68, L.banon, Ohio. 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





Hoard on hoard of pith and brain: 
Autumn brings a mist and rain 
That constrain 
Him and his to know decay, 
Where undimmed the lights that wane 
Would remain, 


If it could be always May 


Yea, alas, must turn to Nav, 
Flesh to clay. 
Chance and Time are ever twain. 
Men may scoff, and men may pray, 
But they pay 


Every pleasure with a pain 


[August 1, 1903 


The Baby Thrives 


HORLICK’s 





Life may soar, and fortune deign 
To explain 
Where her prizes hide and stay ; 
But we lack the lusty train 
We should gain, 
If it could be always May 


ENVOY. 
Time, the pedagogue, his cane 
Might retain, 
But his charges all would stray 
Truanting in every lane 
Jack with Jane 
If it could be always May. 


—From Pric-d-Brac (1877-1888). 


PERSONALS. 


How Sherman Saved a Piano.—Apropos of 
the recent unveiling of the statue of General Sher- 


man in New York city, one of the readers of THE 


of the general’s “March to the Sea.” 


The troops one day approached a plantation 
which had been deserted on the approach of the 
Federal forces. The negroes were engaged in pil- 
laging the mansion. Ina yard wasa bonfire about 
which the darkies, drinking their master’s liquors. 
were dancing with drunken glee, feeding the fire 
with the costly furniture of the “great house.” As 
General Sherman and his staff rode into the court- 
yard, the negroes were about to crown the blazing 
pile with a magnificent grand piano. 

Sternly ordering his soldiers to “have this busi- 
ness stopped immediately,” General Sherman res- 
cued the instrument from the flames, only to find 
that he had “a white elephant on his hands,” for he 
knew that on the departure of the troops it would 
be doomed to destruction if left behind. It was 
loaded upon one of the baggage-wagons, and the 
army moved forward. On arrival at the coast, 
General Sherman was one day entertained at din- 
ner on board a United States steamer which was 
stationed at the mouth of the Savannah River. 
There he met the daughter of thecaptain, with her 
mother, who had come from the North on one of 
the transports to visit her father. Sherman made 
quite a pet of the child, and when the troops 
moved away, he told her he “had a present for 
her.” What was her surprise when a large bag- 





gage-wagon lumbered down to the beach and un- 
loaded a magnificent piano, which was transferred 
to the vessel. The little girl grew up and became 





|ing with the Prince of Wales (now Edward VII), 

at the grand ball givenin that city on the occa. 
sion of his visit to this country. Her children 
still prize as their greatest treasure the “piano 
| which General Sherman gave mother.” 


} a 


Joaguin Miller’s Picturesque Speech, — 
Edward J. Livernash, who accompanied Joaquin 
Miller onatrip to the Klondike, tells, in the San 
Francisco Argonau/, an amusing incident that oc- 


curred at that time: 


“All the members of our party were fond of 
coffee, and when one day the strainer was missing 
instead of undertaking a twenty-mile trip over ice 
and snow to the nearest store where a coffee- 
strainer could be bought, I took a new tin cup and 





LITERARY DIGEST recalls an interesting incident | 


a belle in Washington, and had the honor of danc- | 


ALTED ull 


because it is pure, rich milk from our own 
dairies, with the extract of malted grain, al- 
| ready prepared and reduced to powder form 
by our own special process—nutritious, easily 
digested, containing everything needed for the 
upbuilding of the child. Its use prevents the 
summer troubles incident to impure milk and 
improper feeding. Thousands of healthy 
children attest its value. Keeps in all chi- 
mates. Convenient to carry and prepare when 
traveling. No cooking or addition of milk 
required. Ask your physician about it. 
Very sustaining and strengthening for nursing moth- 


ers—a delicious invigorating food-drink for EVERYBODY, 
ready in a moment by stirring in water. 


Used and sold everywhere—at all druggists. 
If yo ot using it, send fo 
SAM PL a Hal coins. thamees plepelt FREE 
Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


25 St. Peter St., Montreal, Cam 





Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 











NVALIDS want to insure; healthy men hesitate. 
You may be healthy to-day, and an invalid 
to-morrow. 
Think of the consequences to your children ! 
Send for ‘‘ The How and the Why ’’—tells how to 
insure and save. We insure by mail. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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HAY FEVER 


VANQUISHED 
The Wilson Hay Fever Disks 


placed in the nasal passages give ab- 
solute protection against dust and 
pollen without impairing respiration. 
Invisible and perfectly comfortable. 

After wearing it a few minutes the 
hay feverite experiences the wonderful : 
relief felt on an ocean voyage or in an ‘‘ exempt”? region. 


Price $1.50 per pair prepaid. 
Ge Money refunded if not satisfactory. GB 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


with statements of leading medical journals, physicians, 
officers of hay fever assocations, and hosts of relieved 


sufferers. WILSON HAY FEVER DISK CO. 
41 STATE ST., ROOM 70 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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riddled the bottom of it with the point of an awl. 
This served, or would have served, the purpose 
admirably, but for a serio-tragic accident. Our 
whole supply of liquor was reduced to about a 
gill of wine. By common consent this was set 
apart as the poet’s, who, as the oldest member of 
the party and the most renowned, was to have 
first consideration. Mr. Miller appreciated the 
honor, but determined that so precious a draft 
should not be quaffed until a fitting occasion war- 
ranted it. 

“One evening—it chanced to be the same day 
that I had, unknown to my comrades, improvised 
the coffee strainer—there rode up to our doora 
young and strikingly handsome woman mounted 
ona good horse. Sheafterward gained fame and 
fortune asa mining woman, but at this time was 
a comparative stranger to us. The poet was 
visibly impressed. The background of ice and 
snow, the setting sun, the loneand radiant horse- 
woman, flushed by her ride, all stimulated his 
chivalry and his love of the beautiful and unique. 
‘This is the time, if ever, for the drinking of that 
last drop of wine,’ said he: ‘here, in the ends of 
earth, with the sun leaving us to the darkness of 
an illimitable desolation, a woman appears to re- 
mind us that there is hope, life and beauty in the 
world. ‘Madam,’ continued the poet, with vast 
dignity, holding in one hand the luckless tin cup 
that I had punctured and in the other the bottle 
with its final contents, ‘I pour a libation and I 
drink to your health and happiness.’ 

“So saying, he upturned the bottle, looking 
away from the horsewoman just long enough to 
make certain that there was no slip between the 
bottle and the cup. Then, as the wine began to 
flow, he turned his eves again to the young lady, 
and while the precious beverage trickled through 
the punctured tin cup to the porous tundra, the 
‘poet of the Sierras,’ all unconscious of his loss, 
gave utterance toan eloquent apostrophe, which 
included in its picturesque rhetoric the charms of 
woman, the glories of nature, and the potency of 
wine. At the climax he raised the cup to his lips 
and tipped back his head. The strainer was, of 
course, absolutely empty!” 


x. . oe F 
Coming Events. 
August ro-15.—Convention of the International 
Typographical Union, at Washington, D. C, 


August 18-21.—Convention of the National Order 
of Scottish Clans, at Cleveland, O, 

August 19-21.—Convention of the National Negro 
Business Men's League, at Nashville, Tenn. 
August 20-29.—International Yacht Races for the 

America’s cup off Sandy Hook, N, J. 

August 31-September 5.—Convention of the 
American Mathematical Society, at Boston. 
Convention of the National Letter - Carriers’ 

Association, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


Current Events. 





Foreign. 
THE POPE'S DEATH. 


July 20.—Pope Leo dies after an illness which 
had lasted for more than two weeks. 


Tuly 21.—The body of the Pope is embalmed and 
removed to the throne-room of the Vatican ; 
the ceremony of officially proclaiming the 
Pope dead is performed by Cardinal Oreglia 
in the presence of all the cardinals in Rome. 


July 23.—The body of the Pope, lying in state in 
the basilica of St. Peter’s, is viewed by many 
thousands of persons. 

Tuly 25.—The body of Pope Leo XIII. is interred 
in St. Peter’s after imposing obsequies 


SOUTH AMERICA 


July 20.—The Venezuelan government forces 
capture Ciudad Bolivar after a six hours’ 
fight ; the revolutionists lose about 600 killed 
and wounded and the government forces 


300, 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 
July 20.—Count Cassini, in Paris, denies that 
when Secretary Hay cailed on him on June 
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Dr. Givens’ Sanitarium 


Nervous and Mild Mental Diseases; 
Drug and Alcoholic Addiction, 
and General Invalidism. 





offers exceptional advantages 
Stamford, Conn., of location and s.ilful and scien- 
titic methods of treatment. 

he Cottage plan of arrangement insures pleasant asso- 
ciations and the quiet and rest of rural surroundings, while 
the environment is that of an ideal Summer or Winter 
resort, with all the diversion and requisites for healthful 
out-door amusement. 

Sixteen years’ successful treatment of this class of ail- 
ments, and methods atrictly in conformance with pro- 
fessional standards, have won the endorsement and 
recommendation of many eminent medical men, 

Upon request we will send prepaid our illustrated pro- 
spectus, giving a detailed description of the Institution 


ADDRESS 











Dr. AMOS J. GIVENS, B.x 79, Stamford, Conn. } 

















Enable those helpless in lower limbs to go about with 

absolute ezse and comfort, PRorELLEp ENTIRELY BY HAND, 

Noiseless, light running. Strong, simple, safe. Our 
Iilustrated Catalogue Free, 

Shows many tricycles and invalid chairs specially 
Gesigned for the comfort of cripples and invalids 
however afflicted, Address 
THE WORTHINGTON MFG. CO., Dept. C, Elyria, O, 
(Successors to Fay Tricycle and fovalid Chair Co.) 















Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 





TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
9 ARK TF Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville. N. Y.; Etc 


And More With Absolute Safety 


AS @00D AS GOVERNMENT BONDS 
MORE PROFITABLE THAN MORTGAGES 


I have two investment opportunities to rec- 
ommend to conservative investors. Both 
are ideal investments for Trust funds or as 
security to be held for early large advances 
in value, or for highly pa ea life invest- 
ments. The paymentof principal cr interest, 
or both. is assured by an old, strong, rich 
Connecticut Bank. Both propositions will 
bear closest investigation. 
Full particulars to responsible parties, 
ADPRESS 


SAMUEL JAROS, 
27 William Street, - NEW YORK, 








RE | Banish all fear that old age will find you de- 

pendent upon others, How? by purchasing 
a lite annuity (immediately, deferred, joint or 
compound, whichever you find preferable), 
backed by the strongest financial institution in 
the world and as sate as government bonds. 





FO RT Annuities yield from 6 to 14 per cent, per 
| annum, according to the age of purchaser, and 


require no medical examination. Especially 
advantageous to those having no one but 
themselves to provide for 
Give me an idea of amount you could invest 
immediately or annually; age; married or 
single, and I will give you advicg that may 
be worth a fortune to you. 
Willtem Mill Butler, Investment Specialist, 
472 Bullitt Building, Philadelpbia. 


ABLE 
FOR 
LIFE ina, 


INVENTIONS 


Patented and Sold. 


High grade scientific work. Send for our 
booklet. We know how to make 
inventions pay. 

Patent Development Go. of America, 
180 Broadway, New York. 


TO INVESTORS 


Money invested in Sheep and Cattle in Montana is safe and 
pays 30 per cent, A small investment now grows into a large 
flock in a few years. (ver 300 Men, Women and Children now 
have Cattle and Sheep on our Ranches. Write for Annual 
Report, a most interesting document. 


Montana Co-Operative Ranch Co. 














Great Falls, Montaan 


Booklet FREE 
aN. ENG showing how to 
invest in the 


GINSENG industry and double your money. 











Address W,. E. BEVERIDGE, Baltimore, Md. 


Readers of Tar Lrrrrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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8,an agreement was made as to the opening, 


= , 
ain our of ports in Manchuria. 
July 21.—King Edward and Queen Alexandra 


are warmly received in Dublin, 
And Have it Guaranteed to Look Bet- 
ter, Wear Longer and Cost Less spiracy to defraud the Government, is 
‘i = granted by the British Lord Chancellor. 
Than the Best White Prince Ching, in a letter to Minister Conger, 
Lead Paints. 


The Irish land bill passes the third reading in 
the House of Commons by a vote of 317 to 20 
July 22.—The appeal of the United States in the 
case for the extradition of J. F. Gaynor and 

/. D. Greene for Canada, for alleged con- 


refuses to open towns in Manchuria, dwell- 

ing on the impossibility of China opening to 

foreigners towns now in Russia’s possession, 

We Send Name of Nearest Carrara Dealer, 50 

Sample Colors and Illustrated Book, 
“How to Paint a House,” Free to All 
Who Send Name and Address, 

There is but one ‘‘Carrara.”’ It is made by the 
Carrara Paint Agency, 1083 Carrara Bldg., Cincin obtained assent to a uniform currency for 
nati, O.. and itis the only paint in the world that is China, 

The foreign policy of England is assailed in 
the House of Commons, and Lord Cranborne, 
in reply, declares that Russia’s failure to ful- 
fil her undertaking was satisfactory neither 
to Great Britain, Japan, nor the United 


states. 


July 23.—King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
hold court in Dublin. 

The Irish land bill passes its first reading in 
the House of Lords, 








, 25.-Rumors of warlike preparations of 
Japan and Russia are not confirmed in Paris. 





: July 26.—A specialist declares Prince George, 


; eldest son of King Peter of Servia, a degen- 

The Roof of the Great Field Museum Chicago, | erate after an examination of the boy prince 
Covering 7 Acres of Ground, is Painted under roval command. 

with Carrara Paint. 
absolutely guaranteed not to fade, crack, chalk, peel 
orscale. It is not affected by acids, gazes, fog, sea | 
air or any climate conditions, and it covers more | THE POSTAL SCANDALS. 
surface, gallon for gallon, than the best white lead 
and oil and costs less than the cheap mixed paints 


Domestic. 


July 22.—Charles Hedges, superintendent of city 
free delivery in the Post-Office Department, 
that injure more than they protect. is dismissed from the office on the charge of 
. ; 3 defrauding t 
Carrara is used by the Pennsylvania R.R.; the | sd 
Pullman Palace Car Co.; the Chicago Telephone 
Co.; the Field Museum, Chicago; the Kenwood 
Club, Chicag>; the Cincinnati Southern R. R.; the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R.; the Denver & | 
Rio Grande Railway and thousands of others of the | OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 
largest and most particular users of paint in the July 20.—President Roosevelt orders the rein- 
world. The famous Waldorf-Astoria hotel of New statement of W. A. mer nerh ag as eg om 
et . . . nae 5 in the Government rinting-Office, who had 
York, one of the finest in the world, has use d tons of been discharged at the demand of a labor- 
Carrara because it is the best that can be found in union. 
the market to-day. 

For interior or exterior it has no equal. Smooth 
and clean, it has stood the rigid test of time and 
man. If you want to save half your paint bills send 
your name and address for nearest Carrara dealer ; 
50 sample colors and a beautiful illustrated book 
sent free, showing a large number of fine houses just 
as they have been piinted with Carrara, and keep 
well in mind that Carrara is the only paint ever | 
backed by a positive guarantee in every case. 





he Government. 

July 26 —John R. Proctor, chairman of the Civil- 
Service Commission, replies to ex-Post- 
master General Smith, renewing criticism of 
the latter’s administration 


The Reliance loses to the Constitution on time 
allowance in a forty-mile race. 


July 21.—Mine-workers complain that their 
grievances are still unsettled, and there may 
bea conflict with the Conciliation Board at 
next meeting. 

Shamrock I17. outsails Shamrock /. in a twenty 
mile race by thirty-three minutes and seven- 
teen seconds, 





July 22.--The bookbinders in the Government 
Printing-Office threaten to strike if President 
Roosevelt insists in reinstating W. A. Miller. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wilson is seeking to 
have the British Government raise its quar- 
antine against New England cattle. 





For STOMACH TROUBLES 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, MALARIA, CONSTIPA- 
TION, BAD BREATH, HEARTBURN, ETC., USE 


Requas Charcoal Tablets 


July 23.—President Roosevelt will not consider 
the charges made by the bookbinders’ union 
against W. A. Miller, whose reinstatement 
he has ordered. 


The cruiser Ga/veston is launched at Richmond, 
a. 

Reliance defeats the Columbia by eighteen min- 

; utes and forty-nine seconds in in a thirty- 

a . . ‘ eight mile race off Newport for a special 

Prepared from pure powdered willow charcoal made cup. 

in tablet form without sweetening. Very soluble and 

highly recommended by physicians. Packed in con- 

venient boxes, with metallic tongs for handling to pre- 

vent soiling fingers. Makes an excellent dentifrice. 
Ask your druggist, or send 10 cents for small box or 

25 cents for large box by mail. Dept. B 


REQUA MFG. CO., 131 William St., N. Y. City 





July 24.—The firms of Talbot J. Taylor & Co. 
and W. L. Stow & Co. fail, creating great 
excitement in Wail Street. 

The treaty between the United States and 
Denmark for the sale of the Danish West In- 
dies is dead, the time set for the ratification 
having expired. 

The United Brothers of Friendship, a negro 
organization, adopts resolutions praising 
President Roosevelt for his stand on the race 
question. 





















REALIZE YOUR “PIPE DREAM ” 


No broom straws or cleaners required. A 
half-turn of the mouthpiece and a 


a July 25.—W. A. Miller resumes his position in the 
blow cleans it. Genuine French 


Government Printing-Office; the bookbinders 
briar. Silver tubing. decide not to strike. but would await action 
At all dealers, or by mail postpaid $1.00, on the charges they have preferred against 
Send for free booklet B. Miller. 
ORTON'S “ALWAYS CLEAN” PIPE €0., The conference of the African Methodist Epis- 
a 907 Broadway, New York. copal Church at Madison, Ga., commends the 
_ Southern whites for refusing social equality 
to the negroes. 1 
A race war breaks out in Danville ,Ill.; two are 
killed and many others wounded. 











Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 
Safe, Sure, Effective: 50c. & $1. 


DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. 


July 26.—The battle-ship Aearsarge arrives at 


England, in nine days and four hours, break- 
ing ail battle-ship long-distance records. 








The American and Mexican monetary come | 
missions finish their work in Berlin, having | 


3ar Harbor, having sailed from Portsmouth, | 
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Pears’ 


soap does nothing but 


cleanse, it has no medical 
properties; for the color of 


| health and health itself 


Give it time. 
Sold all over the world, 


STIMULATION 


WITHOUT 


aS IRRITATION 
WILL MAKE HAIR GROW 


Evans Vacuum Cap 


| This appliance will massage the scalp and force a 
free and healthful circulation. It will stop hair from 
falling out and restore a normal growth where live 
follicles exist. It is used about ten minutes twice a 

| day. Price of outfit complete, is $35.00. Money refunded 
in fullif not satisfactory after 30 days’ use. 


| use Pears’, 











| A traveling man writes under date of June 6th from the 

| Essex Hotel, Boston 

| Gentlemen :—I purchased one of your Caps a few months 

ago and as I amcertainly well pleased with the results Jam 

getting I wish to recommend your method of treatment. 

| My hawr had been falling out over fifteen years, during 
which time Thad tried practically every supposed remedy with 
absolutely no resulis (except injurious), but thanks to the 
** stimulation without irritation *’ method the fuzz on my head 
is developrng into hair. 

A fac simile of above letter bearing name and address, to- 

gether with other convincing letters, will be sent on applica- 
tion to any one interested. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 
St. Louis Office, New York Office, 
Fullerton Pidg. Room 12, 1300 Broadway 








A Declaration of 


CR | dependence 


KEEN, CLEAN 

The only one instantly 

adjustable for close or or- 

dinary shave. Guaran- 

teed. Write forcatalogue. 

All dealers or sent on receipt of price. 


Griffon Cutlery Co., 415-446 Broadway, New York 








IF A SHADE ROLLER HASN'T 
THIS SIGNATURE 
ON THE LABEL, 





Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


Have you seen one? It is up-to- 
date. Think of it, everything 
within reach. No heavy trays, but 
light, smooth drawers. Holdsas 
much and costs no more than & 
good box trunk. Hand riveted, 
almost indestructible. Once tried, 
always recommended, Sent 6. 0. D. priv- 
ilege examination, 2cstamp for catalog. 
fF. A. Staliman, 4W, Spring St, Columbus, 0. 
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FACE 
DNECK 
\RMS 


A 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 
was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 


I 


covered that the hair was completely removed. 


We named the new discovery MODENE. It is 
absolutely harmless, but works sure results, 
Apply fora few minutes and the hair disappears 
as if by magic. It Cannot Fail. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; 
the heavy growth, such as the beard or growth 
on moles, may require two or more applications, 
and without slightest injury or unpleasant feel- 
ing when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all who have tested its merits 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases 
(securely sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per 
bottle. Send money by letter, with you: full 
address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 

LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 29, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Gaaranteed 

(2 We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 





[All 








Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


ydrozon 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures by killing 
disease germs. Used and 
endorsed by the medical 
profession every where. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no 
substitutes. Address 


Qt hastectanct> 


Valuable Booklet on the | 
FREE (cent of diseases. 


Dept Ki. 
57 Prince Street 
New York 




















; By 
THE LOVER'S | ji» B. Stockbam, M.D. 
Author of Tokology| 


WORLD 
IFE containing definite teachings 
for Health and Longevity,Artand Secret of Beauty, 
Ideals in Dress, Child Culture, Mastery and Appro- 
priation of Life forces--the Secret of Secrets. 
‘Not a dull line in the book.’’‘*A veritable gospel.” 


Agents Apply atoncefor TERMS and 


Free sample pages. TERRITORY 
Levant Clo., Prepaid, $2.25. Mor. $2.73 
Stockham Pub. Co., 56—5th Ave.,Chicago 

















UNABRIDGED REPRINTS OF MONAHAN’S “‘ Truth 
about Elbert Hubbard,’’ Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘ Reading Goal,”’ 
Swift's “ Proposal for Reducing Ireland’s Population,”’ 
Schopenhauer’s celebrated ‘‘ Essay on Women ”’ (splen- 
did translation), the sensational comparison ‘Schley, 
ewey, Miles—and Roosevelt,’’ the iconoclast’ c indict- 
ment ‘The Real Eugene Field,” ‘‘ Kipling is Dead”’ (a 
caustic criticism of Kipling’s recent writings), and 
The American Rejection of Poe’’ (one of the most 
interesting eulogies of Poe ever written). 20c. each, or 
the eight for $1.60. Address Manager Goose-Quill 
agazine, Chicago. 


—____ 


Y FEVER an ASTHMA 








Cured to stay cured, Never return, A radical departure, Cause elim 
inated. Constitution changed. Nerves reconstructed. Splendid health. 
Over 52,000 patients. Good references. (‘‘ Reliefs,’ or change 
un of climate, cannotcure.) Write for BOOK 25A, FREE, con- 
taining reports of many interesting cases. Address, 
N.Y. 


DR. HAYES, BUFFALO, 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


CHESS. 


communications for this Department shouid 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 


Problem 849. 


By SAM LoyD. 


Black—Five Pieces. 
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White —Ten Pieces. 
Pyk<s: 8 
cHacer 16 2 t Bs. 


re see. 785 PS 2Oss 


White mates in two moves. 


Problem 850. 
3y E. E. WESTRURY. 
Second Honorable Mention 2. C. M. Tourney. 


Black —- Nine Pieces. 
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q US of y YY 
& & @7 
White—Eight Pieces. 
Ba: 6p 23 P p.pis: ¢ per to sksepes 
rBRes7Ps bz OR a. 


White mates in three moves. 





Indigestion 


is usually caused by aclogged condition of the bowels 
Don't relieve and weaken with irritant cathartics or 
purgatives. Remove the cause of the trouble with 





BERRY _WINE 


a vegetable tonic laxative, which acts as gently asa 
zepliyr, While toning and strengthening the affected 


parts. Only one small dose a day corrects any case 
of constipation. Not a patent medicine. A list of 
ingredients on every package with explanaticn of 
their action. Leading druggists sellit. Free sample 
bottle sent upon request made to 

VERNAL REMEDY CoO., 
246 Seneca Bidg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








mouth, 
to hold it. 


Adults’ 35c. Youths’ asc. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 












"AFTER 
ALL 


CARTERS INK®:: 


AN OLD BOOKKEEPER |S DISCRIMINATING. 


Better take his advice and use Carter’s, 
Send for Booklet, “ Inklings””—FREE. 
The Carter’s Ink Co., a ty Boston, Mass. 















SPECIAL OFFER! 


During July and August only, we will 
give the first person answering this ad- 
vertisement, fran each town or city, a 
special opportunity to obtain 
the well-known 
AMERICAN 
$10 TYPEWRITER 

at a special cash price if 
the LITERARY DIGEST is men- 
A tioned. Write us promptly. 
We also have an attractive 
& installment plan. for those 
who wish to buy on monthly payments. Responsible energetic 
agents wanted. THE AMERICAN TYPEWRITEK CO., Hackett 





I am to thoroughly clean the 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
Bristies in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. 


Building, bet. Chambers and Warren St., New York City. 











WHITMAN. SADDLES 


Known the world over. Every- 
thing from “ Saddle to Spur.” 


THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. 


Successors Whitman Saddle Co. 


104 Chambers St. New York City 





CATALOGUE 
FREE 
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Premium Paid for Literary Digests 

For any numbers in Volume I, or for “whole 
numbers ”’ 384, 385, 386 and 387, and for Indexes for 
Volumes One to Twelve, 16, 18 and 20, returned to us 
at once in good order, we will pay 15 cents per copy. 
Amount may be credited on subscription, if preferred. 
Funk & WaGNaLLts Company, 30 Lafayette Place, 


New York City. 
den to grow thousands of dollars 


GINSENG worth. Roots and seeds for sale 


Send 4c. for postage and get our booklet A-K telling ali about 
it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo 





25,000 made from one-half acre. 
lasily grown throughout the U.S. 
and Canada. Koom in your gar 





teeth and I do it. 


Hole in handle and hook 


This means much to cleanly persons—the unly ones who like our brush, 
Send for our free booklet, Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE MPG. CO., 14: Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Readers of Toe Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication wpen writing to advertisers. 
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Solution of Problems. 
No. 829g. Kevy-move: K Qs 


No. 84 
(Put ack Kb on K Kt sq, and ack P on Q Re 
instead of Kt 7.) 
Q—R 2 Bx Pch Kt -Q 4, mate 
K I K-—K 
onese O oh mate 
K—B 5 
Q—K 2ch Bx P, mate 
1, 2.— ‘ 
Bx RK PxQ 
ocevees Q—Q 6 ()—R 6, mate 
I — 2 
Ktx B BxR 
peecece Q—Q B 7, ch Kt x Kt, mate 
._— 2. ~~ 3. - —— 
Kt—B ¢ K xR 


Mhese are the principal variations 
No. 841. Key-move : Q—R s« 
No. 84 
R—Kt Bx P! © mates 


Be 2. 3 — 
QxR Any 


i 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; 


ee Rev. 1. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.: M. Mar ble. | 


forcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Or- 
leans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
3arrv,Boston; A. C. White, New York City; A 
Knight, Tyler, Tex.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, 
S$. C.; C. N. F., Rome, Ga; O. C. Pitkin, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; F. Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; G. Pat- 
terson, Winnipeg, Can.; R. H. Renshaw, Univer- 


sity of Virginia; E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; H. | 


A. Seller, Denver; “Twenty-three,” Philadel- 
phia; J. E. Wharton, Sherman, Tex.; “Chess- 
Club,” Ouray, Colo.; O. Hagman, Beooklyn. 

839: D. H. Wiltsie, Jamestown, N. Y.; “Mack,” 
Parsons, Kan.; C. W. Showalter, Washington, D. 
C.; Dr. J. M. Ward, Kewanna, Ind.; E. A. Kusel, 
Oroville, Cal.; M. F. Winchester, Danneborg, Neb.; 
j. G. Overholser and C, Achamire, Anamoose, 


N. D. 


839 and 84:1: Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; N. | 


Kahan, Holyoke, Mass; G. C. Spencer, Green- 
wich, Conn.; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; E. N. 
K , Harrisburg, Pa.; M. Almy, Chicago; Z. G., 
Detroit; Dr. J. L. Cardozo, Brooklyn; Dr. E. B 
Kirk, Montgomery, Ala. 

841: Dr. H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; W. K. 
Greely, Boston. 

841 and 842: S. H. D., St. Thomas, N. D. 

Dr. J. H. S. got 840. 

Comments (839): “Cleverly constructed "—G, 
D.; “Beautiful”"—A K,; ‘Too transparent for first 
prize”—J. G. L.; “Contains what most problems 


of the kind lack: difficultness and subtlety ”-— F. | 


G.; “Mighty good "—“ Twenty-three” ; “Novel and 
neat "—D. H. W.; “A gem”—Dr. J. H.S.; “Very 
easy "—N. K. 

841: “Good”-—-M. M.; “A worthy production ”— 
G. D.;. “Hard to beat”"—F. S. F.; A delightful 
long-distance excursion "—A K.; “Capital "—J. G 
.; “Gave me more trouble and more pleasure 
than any recent 2-er”—C. N. F.; 

“tae “Twenty-three ; “Highly ingenious ~ 
N. K. 


842: “One clever variation ”"—M. M.; “Quite ele- 
mentary ”—G. D.; Unique and original "—J. G. L.; 


“Tho tle threatened checks of Black are bad, yet | 
the very brilliant, novel play makes full amends, | 
The striking beauty and subtlety of the idea are | 
worthy of a Berger or a Mackenzie "—F. G.; “Very | 


piquant "—* Twenty-three.’ 

Solvers who relied upon R—B 5 as the key-move 
of 842 should look again. You can't solve it with 
this move as key. 

if one of our correspondents (preferably a 
clergyman desires to play a correspondence game 
with a strong player, we can accommodate him. 


MARSHALL has challenged Lasker to play a} 


match for the Championship of the World. 












The Savings of 
a Thrifty 
Man Will 
Pay Him 





HE INSTITUTION PAYING 3% PER CENT. 

eannot present better evidence of soundness 

or a cleaner record than this Company, oper- 
ating for 10 years under New York Banking Dept. 
supervision. Now employing a 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OF $1,100,000 

ASSETS OF . « « + $1,600,000 
We have never paid less than 5 per cent. 
Our securities are all in high-class Real Estate. 
Funds are withdrawable at pleasure; earnings 
reckoned for every day we hold them. Write us. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO., 
1139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











“Good stock- | 
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| y2mo, cloth, by mail, $1.09. Funk & Wagna!ls Company, 
Publishers, New York. 
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WHAT THE RT. REV. JOHN Hy 
( 


e ele || SHANLEY, BISHOP OF NORTH 


DAKOTA SAYS; 







=S 


1) It is because I know it 

U re bi does save them, because 
| | know it is God’s truth, 

Al ohol, Produce each a disease @ that I take the deepest in- 


avir efnite pz I< . 
Opi seen eeace yicids fy terest in the Keeley Cure, 
Pp um, easily to the Treatment " 
Tobacco as administered at the and SO long Aas I live I 


following Keeley Insti- 


“tore Shall raise my voice in 
Using * advocating its efficacy. 


Ne 


aa 


A Friend’s Opportunity | Hundreds of well-known peo- 
Pg : ple have indorsed and recom- 
HOUSANDS of men have been saved 


from business ruin and a drunkard’s mended the Keeley treatment. 
grave and their families from misery and 
poverty by the timely suggestion of a | 
friend. It is unnecessary to depict the | 
sufferings that are being caused by in- | 
temperance. There is no one but who 
would appreciate reading Rev. T. DeWitt 





WANS 


Among them the following : 


General NEAL Dow 
| Col. C. H. Taytor 


~~ awe 


4 Talmage’s lecture on the evils of intem- 

Z perance. Probably it is the grandest Judge-Advocate-Gen. GROESBECK 
4 portrayal of the curse of liquor that the .. soe SOS 

, world has received. If youare interested Dr. PARKHURS1 


at all, or know of any one who is in the 


; ; cev. Canon FLEMING 
clutches of the liquor habit, we would be Rev. Canon FLEMIN« 


SSIES SHES SHS 


~~ 


glad to send youacopy of Rev. is DeWitt FRANCES E. WILLARD y, I 
‘ Talmage’s lecture, together with other as i toe AY | 
y printed matter, which will clearly dem- Hon. LUTHER LAFLIN MILLS H 
onstrate to you that the indulgence in _ : caieinies Y 
, liquor is a disease and that we have Ex-Gov. Hastincs , 






cured thousands and thousands. Please | Rey, Dr. Gro. C. LORIMER 





Wee . ~ 

4 till out and mail coupon below. We i : pei / 
will forward you by mail—plain envel- Rev. T. DeWitrr TALMAGE 

‘ ope, sealed—the matter spoken of above, pede eed = y 
which we believe must be of interest. JoHN V. FARWELL 


= 





Dr. Epwarp McGLyNn 
Cut Out and Mail to Institute Nearest to You 


eo carry we Rear-Admiral WALKER 
I would be interested in receiving copy 


~aw 


SHES 
-<(- ae 














of Rev, T. DeWitt Talmage’s lecture and Ex-Gov. CLAUDE MATTHEWS 
A other printed matter. é 7 
= Ex-Gov. JOHN P. ALTGELD 
} PS ccikcngdknbaiekb bres vies subons sakes ears ‘ dint 4 {! 
DE. Ao sinbepesa neste sesene ete ees ee Rt. Rev. JOHN SHANLEY “Ke 
4 
, State...... sa + 6 sre Gen. JAMES W. Forsytu, U.S.A. y 
4, 
V ALWAYS ADDREss THE INSTITUTE NEAREST TO YOU, ’ 
4 
h Birmingham, Ala. Des Moines, lowa. Omaha, Neb., Pittsburg, Pa., h 
y} Hot Springs, Ark Crab Orchard. Ky Cor. Las venworth 4246 Furth Ave. y 
Los Angeles, Cal ove and 19th Sts. Columbia, 8. C. 
‘ gan eee Ca), New Orleans, La.. No. Conway, N. H. Dallas, Texas, 
f\ : 1170 Market St. 1628-38 Felicity St. Ruffalo, N.Y. Bellevue Place. 
4 West Haven, Conn. portland, Me. White Plains, N. Y. Richmond, Va. 
Washington, D. C., , rae Columbus, Ohio. Seattle, Wash, 
g *11 N. Capitol St. Lexington, Mass. Portland, Ore. Huntington, W. Va. 
4 Augusta, Ga. Grand Rapids, Mich }arrisburg, Pa Waukesha, Wis. 
G Dwight, IL. St. Louis, Mo Philadelphia, Pa, Toronto, Ont. 
, Charlestown, Ind. Boulder, Mont 812 N. Broad St. prs he agia 
Marion, Ind. Fargo, No. Dak. Providence, R. 1. Cape Town, 8. A. 


Details of treatment, and proojgs of its success, sent free on 
application to any of the above-named institutes. 
** Non-Heredity of Inebriety,”” by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, mailed on application. 
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FULL OF THE HATRED OF WAR 


** Swords and Plowshares *’—poems by Ernest Crosby. 


JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 
A charming volume of verse by Thos. Ewing. Jr. By 
mail, $1.07, Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., New York. 
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Great Southern College for 
Northern and Western Girls 





If youd sir*for vour girlsa SOUTHERN CLIMATE and 
aGOO) CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, send them to Wesleyan 
Female Coll: ge, Macon, Ga., one ot Cy: cleanest xnd most 
healthful cities in the Union. WESLEYAN 1S THE OLD- 
EST AN!) BEST FEMALE COLLEGE IN THE WORLD. 
College curriculum high. Academic department. Music 
of ail kinds, Art, K'ocution, Vhysical Culture, Stencgra- 
phy, Type- Writing and Book- Keeping. Thorough teuch- 
ing by best teachers. Large buildings, verandas and 
eampus Ample meansof escape in case of fire. Rooms 
being reserved. Send fur catalogue. 


DUPONT GUERRY, President. 








anand 


Txurnors, Winnetka (sixteen miles from Chicago) 


o h A Boarding 
Girton Sc 00 School for Girls | 
Hizhest academic and musical advantages. Certifieate ad- 


mits te college. Healthful location. Twelve acres of beautiful 
grounds. For illustrated year book address box 40. 


FRANCIS KING COOKE, Principal 


“Linden Hall Seminary. 


A Moravian Boarding School for Girls. Founded 1794. 

Generil and College Preparatory Courses. Special 

advantages in Music and Art. For catalogue address 
Kiev. Chas. D. Kreider, Principal, Lititz, Pa, 


NTARIO LADIES’ COLLEGE AND CONSER. 

vator of Music and Art. Pronounced by 
Govern r-General ‘**The best of the kind he has 
seen in Canada.’ Catalogue. Rev. J. J. HARE, 
Ph.D., Princip il, Whitby, Ontario, Canada, 























THE TLIIOMPSON-BALDASSERONI SCHOOL TRAVELS 


NINE MONTHS ABROAD, $750 


visiting seven countries under university leadership. 
Young lidies sail with Principalin October, Curriculum 
equals the b st. Languages, Mu-ic, History, Art. Cata- 
logue. Mrz. Walter Scott, Sec., Central Ave.. Dover, N. H. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


Blair-town, New Jersey 
John T. Blair Foundation. Nye year. Prepares 
for any American College. New "Buildings, Gymnasium 
aba Swimming Pool, Campus 50 acres. Moderate rates, 
JOUN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal, 








University Training 
FOR BUSINESS 
A ccoun t i n ¢g School of Commerce 


= Accounts and Finance. 
B an k in g New York University 
Evening Sessions. 
Brokerage | yi: 


ashington Square, 


FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 1. 


New York 1. ae year opens Oct. 


Day Classes with 


University sessions froin 3: OtO6 P.M. 


Evening Classes, sessions 

8 to 10 P.M. Graduate 
Law School classes lead to LLM. and 
J.D. Tuition $100. For 
circulars address L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 
Was.ington Square, New York, 















‘MUSIC SIMPLIFIED.” 


By my copyrighted method which any enild 
can understand without any previons knew! 
edge of music. One of the yg extest aids to 
viano or organ accom: animent pias ing in all 
k. ys. Endorsed by J sef Hofmann, lading 
teachers and conservatories, Send two dollars 
money order or registered letter, and | will send 
you the GROVE MUSIC SIMELIFIER, eiv- 

- sd = lessons by mail. Remit to-dav and save 
Prof. W. Scott self dollars. besides months of practice 
Booklet free. W. SC orr rF ROVE, Box 24, Scranton, Pa, 





Wasnineton, D. C., 218 G St., N. W. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a theoretical and practical course in electricity, com- 
plete in one year. Students taught the actual construction of 
electrical instruments, dynamos, motors, ete. Graduatesh ld 

ood positions throughout the world. Eleventh year opens 
Geotember 28th. Send for free Catalog. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
m phsedh onn profession paying $15 to $45 weekly? Situatious 
always obtainable. We ure the original instructors by mail. 
HOME GonasorunwonCn oavun, Puladelphia 


AUTHORS! The N. Y Burean of Revision, est’d. 1890, Unique 


tin position and success. Revision and eritici« 
of MS». Circular D. DR. TITUS M. COAN, 705th Ave. N.Y i*s 


If afflicted with ! 














scre cyes uso FHOmpson’s Eye Water 





APPLETON’S LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH CLASSICS | 


This Magnificent collection cf the Great Masterpieces of English 
Literature includes TENNYSON, MILTON, THOMAS A KEMPIS, 
CHAS. LAMB, DEAN SWIFT, SHLLLY, JOHN GAY, KEBLE, 
GOLDSMITH, SCOTT, BACON, JOHNSON, BYRON, &c. 


These names 
stand for what 
is of the best in 
the English 
Language. 
These 12 beau- 
tiful volumes 
were made by 
the publishing 
house cf Apple- 
ton & Co., this 
being suflicient 
guarantee cf ex- 
cellence of man- 
ufacture. 

The paper is 
of the finest 
quality, type 
perfect, illustra- 
tions art photo- 
gravures, binding half leather, genuine leather, full gold back, leather corner tips, gold- 
veined marbled sides, with gilt tops. They are exquisite volumes — 


A DE LUXE BOOK IN CVCRY RESPECT 


The entire Set (12 volumes) upon request will be sent to you upon approval, with the 
understanding that if you find the volumes to your liking after examination, you are to pay 
for them as follows: 


50 Cents after they are found to be Satisfactory 
and $1.00 a Month for 9 Months 
THIs IS A LOWER PRICE THAN BOOKS OF THIS QUALITY HAVE EVER BEEN SOLD FOR IN 
THIS COUNTRY 











Please ust this Coupon in requesting books be sent for inspection : 





A, L. FOWLE, 16 Last 177m St., NEw York: 
Please send me upon approval ONE SET (12 volumes) of the 


Appleton’s Library of English Classics 


If I decide to retain the books after examination ] will pay you 50 cents after examination and $1.00 
a month for nine months. lf books are not satisfactory J will return, within five days’ time, charges collect. 


PEM ay 3:55 556s se EW Deanne re CU hae cadens abEGdS) oe eaeettany ciate 


NT HRN es oie. crenb wie ae hs COR DEKE > WEY AW Oho dabccareNetnebetiniadandscewal 


Se NE Nos ninco sasd Pon oxaacleéceaah dactebes bond. cudebadertabdut satay eaisanennaeee 























EDUCATIONAL 





BEFORE DECIDING 
TEACH ERS WANTED. W) what school, write tous. We furnish 
We need at once a few more Teachers for Fall Serco haere aon na Wesemuean 


schools. Good positions are being filled daily by us, several hundred Colleges. Girls’ Board- 


We are receiving more calls this year than ever before. 


7, several hi ita Acade agp tgp 8 of Medicine, 











Schools and colleges supplied with Teachers free of *‘harmacy, Law, lusiness, Music, Ast, «te, 
cost. Enclose stamp for reply CS) rates in any sehool if mecgaareiies Ne ns. 
AMERICAN TE fy HER RS ASSOC EA Sa AMER}\: ‘WN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE AGENCY, 
GRAHAM, LL.D., Manager, 1235 FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
152- 154 Randolph Binding, _Memp hi is, Tenn. 


—_—__—_—__ _ \ 


’ al 
Teachers Interstate Exami UNABRIDGED REPRINTS OF MONATIAN’S “ Truth 
nation Course. ab utElbe tHubbara,” O-ca: Wil .e's “R ading Goal,” 


Switt’. * Proposal tor Reducing lreland’s Population,” 
Teachers wishing to prepare for examinations should | Schope:nhauer’s el brated “ Essay Oo Weamen”’ (splen- 


write, at once, to Pror. J. L. GRAHAM, LL.D., J did transl itren), the sen ational compari>o + “Schley, 
152-154 Randolph Building. Memphis, Tenn., for par- | D wey, Mile s—and Re revelt, the iconoclast ¢ indict 
ticulars concerning his special ‘Teachers’ Examinz Be ment The Real Fnzene Field,” “ Kipling ix Dead” (a 
Course. esustic critic of Kp ling’s recent writings), and 
This course is taught by mail, and prepares teachers “The Anericn Rejection oF Poe’ (one of the most 
for examination in every State in tl et nicn. Leading | interesting culogics of Poe ever written). 0c. each, or 
educators pronounce it the best course ever offered to e cight for 31.0, Adders Mausger Guose-Quill 
the Teaching profession, and all Teachers wishing to Magazine, Chicey 
advance in their profession should immediately avail 
themselves of it. E nclose stamp for reply 


A “TRONG NEW PHIL —— HY individual Communion Cups 





“The Religion of Democracy,” by Charles Ferguson 3.000 ck y nae TT oe ; out" om : 
$1.0. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New : ee ee See Sree oe 
York. Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. ., Rochester, N.¥. 


Readers vu: iin LiTzRaRY Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when wriuung «© aaverusers. 





_ 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 





only 48sets bound in substantial English 
cloth. We offer these to Lirerary Dicestr readers, and from the thousands of sets already sold to Lrrerary Dicgst readers it is 
likely that these remaining copies will be quickly exhausted. We advise prompt action if you wish to accept this bargain. 


NO CASH REQUIRED NOW 


E are able to offer this rare equeremetty to those who act quickly, to procure 
one of the most famous and widely useful reference works, at little more 
than half the regular cash price and on the very easiest ofterms. You will 
: not have to pay any money down, but you will receive the complete set of books at 
SD ine < TS once on receipt of the coupon below. If satisfactory send us $2 within 8 da and 
THIRTY rq IRTY LPHIRTY P P y $ ys, 









pay the balance in ten monthly instalments of $1 each. 


JOUSAND ‘THOUSANDEHOUSAN - LAWYERS, PUBLIC SPEAKERS, WRITERS, 
a Seis Ie uous TEACHERS, PREACHERS 
2 THOUGHTS ETHOUGHTS | THOUGHT ‘ ‘ will have instant access in this work to the choicest illustrative thoughts 
: oe oe ‘s of all ages in the entire field of literature for embellishing and enforc- 
: a ’ : ing speeches, arguments, articles, sermons. etc. 


6 GREAT VOLUMES | ONLY 
3,182 PAGES .. .. .. 5 Shistactory 1? 
LIST PRICE, $20.00} 


Balance $1 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


a Month 

‘* Every chapter and page marks painstaking scholarship.”—Inter- 
Ocean, Chicago. 

‘*No other work of its kind compares with itin value. It is exceed- 
ingly valuable and comprehensive. "'— Religious Telescope, Dayton. 

“In its presence criticism is silenced.” British Quarterly Review. 

‘One of the gigantic undertakings of the age.”—National Baptist. 
“It is scarcely possible to convey a full idea of the character and value of this unique and immense work.’—ZION’S ADVOCATE. 


Thirty Thousand Thoughts 


Thirty thousand choice illustrations for an enormous diversity of subjects, gathered from the best literature of all ages and all 
countries. For enforcing and enlivening written or spoken words this work is a most valuable treasure for all classes of writers 
or speakers. Edited by the Rev. Canon Spence, M.A., and Rev. Jos, S. Exell, M.A., with Introduction by Rev. 
Dean Howson, D.D., assisted by a large corps of experienced aids and collaborators. 


DESCRIPTIVE | HELPS NOT FOUND IN YOUR DICTIONARY OR ENCYCLOPEDIA BIOGRAPHICAL 
This Cyclopedia of Illustrations supplies material found in no other reference or other work. It has 
placed the entire range of literature under contribution ; scores of compilers have searched thousands 
ILLUSTRATIVE of volumes, especially of the Fathers and the Puritans, Books of Biography, Books Scientific, Classical, THEOLOGICAL 
Philosophical, Foreign, University Lectures, and all the great Reviews of the age. The volumes contain 
ETHICAL illustrative extracts and quotations, choice and carefully selected literary gleanings of the highest GENERAL 
order, anecdotes aiding to define moral and religious truths; historical, parallel similitudes—in brief, 
LOGICAL useful and suggestive thoughts gathered from the best available sources, on all subjects. HISTORICAL 
SCIENTIFIC BRIGHTEST GEMS FROM THOUSANDS OF DIFFERENT SOURCES 


The keenest and most telling utterances of great intellects have been gathered from the far ends of the CLASSICAL 
| 
— 











earth and arranged in compact and easily accessible form. 








REFERENCE .. complete system | SYSTEMATIC All the sections are divided in orderly man- | HOW IT WAS The first sees eg Se 
MADE EASY ° / en renders ARRANCEMENT “¢° 2nd carefully subdivided, the topicsall | COMPILED eens wor as 
neta  Besid hana e —— being minutely analyzed. Under the title | 1. i) all previ peace A a ft nin 
oor soe inlox theca ie ne eo nera’ alpiha- | of MAN are sections dealing with his nature, constitution, traits of | it J tebresdecndn — ae eu io 
petical index there is a complete sec- character, responsibility actions, influences and motives Similarly | @exX of su »jects was made ore a sin- 


tional index. Analytical lists are fur- | extensive sections deal with logical, metaphysical, philosophical, | gle extract was collected. Thus it is 

nished so that by turning to a given | social, etc., ete. No other work approaches it in the thoroughness | Comprehensive and methodical. The 

topic all its affined or allied topics may | of system. . ‘ | material was carefully examined, sifted, 
) ; 


be seen at a glance. 


and arranged by experts and specialists. 


7 


The work is divided into the four main departments noted below. Each department is divided into sections, These features will be of great 
assistance in following out lines of thought 


THEOLOCY : SCRIPTURE THE CHURCH | MAN AND HIS LAWS 

Christians, Dogmatics, Prophecies, Bible History, Mosaic Economy, Church Seasons, Parochial Asso- His Nature and_ Constitution, 
Miracles, Christian Evidences, Su- | Biography, Geography, Natural ciations, Hymns, Ascriptions, Can- | Traits of Character, ae agg ore 
perstitions, Ministers, Saints, Divine | History, Rites, Ceremonies, Laws, ticles, Courses of Sermons, Beati- Actions, Influences, Motive. Ethics, 
Attributes, etc. Times, Seasons, Events, ete. tudes, Ten Commandments, etc. Sociology, Mental Philosophy, ete. 

THE CHOICEST AND MOST STIMULATING THOUGHTS STUPENDOUS SCOPE 

“Tc includes the choicest thoughts of the best ecclesiastical and lay “It is a work of stupendous scope.’’— The Independent, New York. 
writers upon its theme. The most complete and useful compendium now ; 
in print, particularly for the preacher who wishes to freshen 8 stimulate OF GREAT SERVICE TO INTELLIGENT READERS 


his own thought.”—The Globe, Boston. “Itis of very great service to ministers, students, and intelligent readers 


in general.”’—Christian Observer, Louisville. 
THE MOST ELABORATE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ILLUSTRATIONS BEST THOUGHTS OF ALL AGES 
“It is the most elaborate encyclopedia of illustrations ever attempted.” 


“Tt ex ins st intellectual tissues of the chure s.’'—The 
—Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. It contains the best inte e church of all ages. 


Evangelist, New York. 


It Costs Nothing to Examine the Work—Send Us the Coupon At Once 





The regular price of this great work 


is $20.00. We offer the 48 remaining THIRTY THOUSAND THOUGHTS ACCEPTANCE COUPON In this great work speakers, 
sets at the special price of $12.00. We FuNK & WAGNALLS Company, 30 Lafayette Place, New York writers and preachers will find an 
send the entire work for your exami- Contiomen 1 econ at ee apenel eter ot Tanety Thoumnd Thoughts to rT inexhaustible store of invaluable 
j j i y , i ARY DIGEST readers for $12.00, regular price $20.00, and agree to send you $2.( ¢ fe a 
nation freight prepaid. Not only this, within three days of receipt of the work as the first payment forthe same. I illustrations conveniently classi- 
but if you keep it, payment may be agree to remit the balance, $10.00, in monthly instalments of $1.00 each. It is ef . Tt 
made on easy instalments of ONLY understood that you prepay carriage and guarantee satisfaction, and that if the fied and handily indexed. e 
‘ work is unsatisfactory I may return it, within three days of receipt, at your ° . © 
TWO DOLLARS DOWN AND expense and you will etena whatever I have paid on it. work contains hundreds of illus 
ONE DOLLAR PER MONTH until : s } llee- 
; vauie trations found in no other collec 
paid for. If for any reason the Ms. 5 hecisiespscsse pErSRuaedund> oF Scrbak ibe Coessseve panbouansian aexeaven4 : ‘ : 3 
books are not satisfactory they may be <i. nna tion ofillustrations. Every extract 
returned in good order in three days. nen (SS Ral alec ele gaa gaia alae : is a gem. 














r — " ‘ 
A8 Sets at almost 50% Reduction! cst ities ees 








_— & WACNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, - 30 Lafayette Place, NEW vou" 7 





Readers of Taz LirgeRary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 




















